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CHAPTER I. 

WAITING FOR A BOAT. 

On one of the dock p4?fn3jBjS of Liverpool 
three young men wefeTstaSfltpg, gazing at- 
tentively, and with mach\ ^rit^restj upon a 
long, low, and fine-looking-^teamer, which 
was lying at anchor' in; tjie^ -river, close at 
hand. It was nearly sunset of a bleak, 
blustery day in the early spring, and sea 
and sky were alike grim and gloomy. The 
wind was blowing very fresh from the 
north-west, rising every little while into 
fierce gusts and squalls laden with heavy 
blasts of sleet and snow from the leaden 
sky, sweeping along the dark heaving waters 
of the Mersey, and, for the time, obscuring 
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2 JOHN ARNOLD. 

and shutting out from view the vessels at 
anchor in the river; while the continued 
howling of the gale through the rigging of 
the ships which were safe within the docks, 
came with a shriller and more ear-piercing 
note in these phases of the storm. It was 
not a night on which one would expect to 
find idlers, as these men seemed, abroad, 
exposed to the fury of the tempest; nor 
— wild and sublime as the scene was — ^was 
it a night on which people were likely to 
leave their comfortable homes and warm 
firesides, for the simple purpose of behold- 
ing and admiring the sublimity of the 
storm. There must have been something 
more definite, some greater attraction than 
that, to bring those men here at such a 
wild season, which has driven into the shel- 
ter of the round-house on the pier-head even 
the hardy boatmen, who are usually to be 
found lounging without. Who then were 
those men?' — and for what purpose were 
they here at such an unpropitious time? 

They were companions, friends, comrades 
of long standing, for seven long years, 
during their apprenticeship, almost insepa- 
rable, and now they are about to separate, 
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to depart on their several ways, to push 
theu* fortunes in the world, as they best 
may, as working engineers. It is only a 
few days since two of them left the large 
north country engine factory where they 
had all learned their trade, and came to this 
busy, bustling town. They have come to 
Liverpool in the first place to bid farewell 
to the third person of the little group, who 
is going far away, and then to start on new 
paths themselves. To-morrow, if the gale 
has moderated, that steamship which they 
are now watching so intently as she lies in 
the stream, will put to sea ; and, hard as the 
gale is blowing this evening, they are wait- 
ing, expecting, fearing that they may have 
to make their last parting here, on this 
bleak and storm-swept quay. For, even in 
spite of the storm, the boat, which was to 
come ashore at sunset for the men on leave, 
may arrive from the vessel, and the young 
engineer have to go on board. 

That long, low, black vessel, as you can 
see in the clearer intervals, is heavily armed 
for war, and is bound on a mysterious ex- 
pedition. Some people say, to hunt down 
the pirates who infest the oriental seas and 
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4 JOHN ARNOLD. 

Indian islands; others, that she is to ex- 
plore unknown rivers of the eastern con- 
tinents; but that her mission is one of 
adventure and hazard, and that promotion 
is certain to all who abide by her, whether 
her purpose be for war or for exploration, 
is confidently reckoned on. That she is 
armed in the heaviest manner for a vessel 
of her tonnage, even those most ignorant of 
nautical affairs can easily perceive, though, 
so far as can be se^ti at this hour, her guns 
are only two in number, but these assu- 
redly of the weightiest kind; and remem- 
bering that at the time of which we write 
gunboats and floating batteries, such as 
those of the present day, were altogether 
unknown, and armed steam-vessels of any 
kind whatsoever very nearly so, there is 
little wonder that there had been great 
speculation in Liverpool for many weeks, 
as to the purpose for which she had been 
so fitted and armed, and the part of the 
world to which she was to be sent. 

Harry Grey, the eldest of these three 
young men, was also the one chiefly in- 
terested in this mysterious vessel. Harry 
was of a good old Northumberland family. 
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still most respectable, but which had once 
been of much greater consequence on the 
eastern border. His parents indeed claimed 
to be descended from the Greys of Wark 
on Tweed, and Harry was born on the 
lands which certainly at one time belonged 
to that family of stark moss-troopers. 
But Harry had been sent to the south to 
learn a trade, and then into the world to 
push his own way ; for though at home on 
the borders the old people still loved, on 
the long winter nights, to descant on the 
feudal consequence and greatness of their 
ancestors in the olden time, they had too 
much common sense and prudence to allow 
these antique reminiscences to be an ob- 
stacle to their son's advancement, or to 
keep him at home to lead a half-idle life 
on their farm. So, in a great engine-work 
on the banks of the Tyne, he had gone 
through his noviciate, and become a skilful 
artisan ; but with such an old Vikingr liking 
for the sea and maritime adventure, and 
with, perhaps, a foresight of the possibili- 
ties of steam navigation, even although 
great philosophers doubted and scouted its 
later developments as absurd, that as soon 
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b JOHN ABNOLD. 

Sis he could find an opportunity he had 
entered on board a coasting steamer, and 
thus become accustomed to the sea and the 
duties of a naval engineer. Now he hoped 
to reap the first fruits of his reward, having 
been chosen third engineer of this mys- 
terious ship, though still so young. 

Harry Grey was a genuine Northum- 
brian. He was tall, large-boned, of 
great physical power, and with a shrewd, 
kindly face which prepossessed everybody 
in his favour. He was indeed a capital 
type of those strong hardy men who are 
the best adapted to become the pioneers of 
civilisation in unknown lands, to explore 
unknown seas, or the rivers, jungles, and 
forests of the east or west. Such indeed, 
it might be said, was his true and proper 
vocation, and to it he would go with a 
straightforwardness and an energy that 
were sure to be crowned with success. 

The other young men were brothers, ori- 
ginally from tiie county of York, but, in con- 
sequence of their parents having removed 
to Northumberland while they were yet 
children, as much Northumbrians as Harry 
Grey himself. The elder, John Arnold, 
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was about five-and-tweiity, the younger, 
Frank, some year or two younger. They 
were very much alike in person and fea* 
tures, and at the same time unlike. The 
elder, John, was of the middle height, 
having every muscle and fibre of his frame 
60 developed and hardened by field labour 
in his earlier years, and by the later toil 
among iron and steel, that he seemed a 
perfect Hercules. The younger brother 
was of slighter make, and had a much 
softer and gentler expression of counte* 
nance; possibly, by and by, he might 
become as muscular as John, but at this 
time there was a tenderness in his deep 
blue eye that seemed to tell of gentler and 
more delicate feelings. The elder, John, 
looked the very picture of energy, firmness, 
perseverance, and determination, with no 
symptom of doubt, hesitation, or shrinking 
about him. The younger, Frank, had a 
dreamy, poetic softness in his look which 
seemed to tell of — perhaps not any waht of 
<50urage or resolution — a greater liking 
for the ideal than the real, for the poetical 
rather than the practical. John Arnold 
you would set down as one likely to write 
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8 JOHN ARNOLD. 

his name in indelible characters on the 
world's history — sternly, it may be, and 
enduringly — and yet withal be so much a 
benefactor and so useful to his fellow-men 
that he should be held in high honour and 
esteem; while his brother Frank, moving 
in a quieter, more homely, and perchance 
a happier sphere, will be likely to enjoy 
life much more fully. 

The dark shadows were now settling down 
fast on the " drumly " river, and still each 
moment the gale blows heavier, and the 
squalls and sleety gusts come more fre- 
quently and with more piercing bitterness 
and violence. The tide was ebbing right in 
the teeth of the gale, and between the out- 
flowing waters and the rushing winds there 
seemed to be a contest for the mastery, a 
fierce conflict which showed itself in the 
short, heavy, jumping waves of brown dis- 
coloured water, and showers of spray dash- 
ing over every ship, and boat, and pier- 
head. It seemed, indeed, often as if the 
tops of these waves had been cut off as 
with some sharp instrument, and were 
carried away in the shape of " spin drift " 
far to leeward. It was a gloomy evening, 
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a leaden sky, a heaving river in which it 
seemed impossible a boat could live for a 
minute, and, above all, a fierce north-west 
gale, which as yet showed no signs of 
breaking. Each instant the low black 
hull of the steamer became more indistinct, 
and it was evident to them all that no 
boat was likely to be sent on shore that 
night. A little crowd of the officers and 
men who were on shore had assembled on 
the pier-head, and the senior officer pre- 
sent, after having made some signal with 
a lantern, which was answered, as all could 
see, by the display of two on board the 
ship, told them to separate for the night, 
and to come back and meet him there on 
the morrow at daybreak to go on board, — 
an intimation received as joyfully by the 
seamen and those three friends as ever 
schoolboys did an unexpected holiday. 
The men soon dispersed from the exposed 
parade, as quickly indeed as those urchins 
from the schoolroom. Our triumvirate 
also went away to the inn where they had 
been staying for the last few days, pleased 
that they should have another evening to- 
gether; it might — most likely would — 
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be the last for many years; and though 
they have been expecting that this night 
would have seen Harry Grey in his own 
den on board, and were prepared to bid 
him farewell on the pier-head, still they 
felt this delay till the morning, this short 
respite, to be a great boon : they had still 
many last words to say, Harry Grey had 
knany last messages to give, before they 
finally parted. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LAST THOUGHTS AND LAST WOBDS. 

" I'm glad of it, Harry, my man — I'm 
very glad you're to be on shore this night; 
it would have been fearsome to go off in 
an open boat in such a gale, and such a 
sea," John Arnold said. 

They were threading their way through 
the lumber lying on the quay at the dock 
entrance, in order to get as speedily as 
possible to the open streets. 

" So am I, canny man ; I'm deuced glad 
o' it — not for the reason you give, though. 
I dare say we should all have got a wet 
jacket, but that's nothing, you know, but 
what we must look for many and many 
a time; but there's no telling when we 
three 'U meet again. One night mair for 
auld lang sjme before I gang away, — ^it's a 
great comfort that." 
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" Who was the person that spoke to the 
men on the quay ? " Frank asked. 

" I cannot tell; we'd call him first mate 
in my old employ, but I judge it'll turn 
out, by and by, that he bears a higher 
title, that he's a lieutenant or something of 
that sort. There's a great mystery about 
the ship, ye ken. Of this I'm sure any 
way, that he's a gentleman and has been 
bred a seaman — no' in the merchant 
service at any rate. But what are ye pur- 
posing to do wi' yoursels, lads, now that 
you've had time to think ? " 

" As for me," answered John, " I mean 
to give a year or two more, to learn the 
trade more perfectly." 

" Learn more of the trade ! learn the 
trade more perfectly! " cried Harry Grey; 
*'why, you're the very best hand ever 
turned out o' the auld shop already. What 
need have ye to spend mair time in learning, 
lad, tell me that?" 

" Ay, ay, John, give us the reason why," 
added Frank. 

" Well, I dare say I know as much about 
a day's work as most do in my own 
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branch; but there's more branches of the 
work than one, and more parts of the trade 
than fitting, and I mean to know them all, 
and learn every kind of work I can see, 
before I'll be content or stop," was John's 
reply. 

" Nonsense, man, you'll pick up all you 
need to know as you go along, if so be you 
do need to know more — I don't see you do 
though," said Harry. 

" Well, well, Harry, our auld neighbours 
the Scots say, *Ilka man buckles his belt 
his ain gate.' I mean to go ahead if I can, 
and to do that I must be aye learning. 
You mean to do the same, and you've 
chosen the way you think '11 be the best. 
I purpose to do the same ; that's why I'm 
going to try to learn more." 

" Why, John, what do you need to learn 
further ? " said Frank. Then, after a 
thoughtful pause, " And yet I think I can 
conceive too " 

" It's just this, lads, just this. In the old 
place in the North — and in every work in 
England it's the same — I've seen that ex- 
cellence in one special mechanical part '11 
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never bring you to be head of the whole. 
Look ye, who was the leading man in oirr 
old work ? " 

" Why, auld John Cameron of course," 
replied Harry Grey. 

" Was he, think you, as good a fitter, or 
turner, or pattern-maker, or as perfect in 
any single branch, as many we could name ?" 
persisted John. 

" No, of course not ; but wasn't that 
just want of practice, from being mana- 
ger so long? I always judged so," said 
Harry. 

" Truly no, lad, it wasn't that, at least 
not that alone; I don't believe he ever was 
as good or as skilful as many of our old 
shopmates who have been at one branch 
and nothing else all their working lives. 
But he's got the head, the brains, and 
knows everything about an engine, and can 
do it, from the first drawing to the putting 
on steam. You see the Scotch don't have 
the same nicety of hand as our lads have, 
but they know far more; they learn the 
whole, not a part of the trade only, and 
that's one reason why they get on so well ; 
they can turn their hands to anything. 
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where our men must stick to the oue 
they've learned, or starve." 

" Ah ! I begin to see your drift at last^ 
or at least I think I guess what you mean," 
Harry exclaimed. 

"Wait a bit, Harry — ^wait a bit, man. 
Well, you see, I've made up my mind to 
know all, to study all if I can, till I can 
practically do all— design an engine for any 
purpose, and make it too; and even theii 
there will, or may, be something more to 
learn." 

" But it'U take you a long time of drud- 
gery, and how '11 you live all the time?" 
asked Harry. 

" Never fear for that," was John's an- 
swer; " I see a new time opening — at lecwt 
I fancy so — ^before us, just as you do in a 
diflferent sphere, and I'll fight my way, never 
doubt it, lad." 

"Well, well, so be it, John; you've my 
best wishes any way. And you, Frank, what 
are you going to do — ^go with John, eh?" 

" I don't very weU know; I haven't made 
up my mind as yet," Frank answered. " I 
fancy I shall do like John, learn all I can, 
and then, mayhap, either follow you, Harry, 
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or John, or strike out a new road for 
myself, as may he best, when the proper 
time comes. I half think I'd do better in a 
quiet place like home than anywhere else, 
though." 

The young men walked on in silence for 
some time through the wet, cold, dirty 
streets, which usually at that hour in the 
evening were crowded with clerks and 
warehousemen, but to-night were deserted 
by all, save those who were hurrying 
homewards from their offices ; they passed 
through the square of the Exchange, and 
at last, drenched, cold, and wearied, they 
reached the inn in which they were about 
to spend their last night together, perchance 
for years. Having made a hearty tea, they 
drew their chairs around the bright fire, 
and in low saddened tones began to com- 
mune of old times, old places, old friends, 
and old associations, now almost for the 
first time springing up into life, and becom- 
ing very dear, because now these young 
men know and realise that they are really 
severed from them, it may be for ever. At 
last, after a long continuance of this pain- 
fully melancholy conversation, Harry Grey 
said, — 
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" Let US look forward to what we'are to 
be and to do henceforth, lads. It's of little 
use looking back to the old times now. I 
fancy I'm sure to be afloat next tide, and 
the Lord only knows how many years it 
may be before I see you both again — if 
ever, indeed; for nobody knows what our 
service is to be, or to what place we are 
bound, and there may be hard blows 
going, and dangers to pass through, before 
J all's ended." 

" God be wi' you, Harry — God be wi' 
you, lad !" said Frank. " May He bless you, 
and keep you all through, whatever is to 
happen, and bring you safe home again." 

" Ay, Harry, I say amen to that ; God 
bless you and be wi' you, lad ! The best 
wish of my heart, and of Frank's too, I 
know, gangs wi' you, you know that right 
well," John added. 

" Yes, yes, I know." 

The poor fellow, stout, and strong, and 
rough as he was, spoke in a quivering, 
tremulous tone, with the tears in his eyes, 
and for some minutes was so evidently 
distressed that even these young men, hi^ 
dearest friends, dared not attempt to com- 
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fort him. At length, by a great effort, he 
subdued his emotioii, and continued, — 

^^ I'm a great fool, a soft fool, but yon 
both ken me. I thought I'd got over all 
this sort of thing a week ago. But this 
night brings back aU the partings, mth 
father, and mother, and Mends, and iri' 
one dearer than them all. lads, if 
ever I forget Marion — may I be Biyself 
forgotten !" 

" Hush, Harry, hush, man, don't take on 
so — besides, it's very wrong to speak so," 
Frank whispered in a soothing tone ; "more- 
over it's not needed.'' 

" No, no, Harry, neither of us think you 
ever would, lad," John said, " and Marion, 
doesn't she believe that surely ? Wasn't 
sh^ content that you should go away ? " 

"Yes, she was; she didn't say anything 
against it any way when she saw I would like 
to go, and knew the advantages the voyage 
offered. Perhaps I'm wrong in going. 
Perhaps I'm still more in the wrong in 
taking her troth plight wi' me, but I'll be 
true to her, to my last breath, that will I." 

"Nobody can love Marion more .than 
Frank and me, her brothers, do," said John 
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gravely, " and we are well contented. No 
doubt Marion and us all would have liked 
better if you had stayed at home ; but as 
you had such a good chance, and you like 
the sea and the service, why — say no more 
about it. When your engagement is ended, 
it will be time enough for Marion to marry 
— mind how very young she is, only seven- 
teen." 

^* I do, I do ; I've engaged for three years 
certain, and I can come home then, and every 
dbjmoe I hav€ I'll write. Then the great 
thing is this, that it's an 'employment which 
may put mye in a way of well-doing for life, 
and the lik^ of that is not so easy to be got 
in England just now, whatever may be the 
case after this. God bless her for letting me 
go away wi' a quiet mind! But, lads, I must 
;8|)ei^ my last night on shore in writing to 
h», so I bid you good night, lads." 

"Grood night, Harry!" they both an- 
swered^ and tJien separated for the night. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PARTING. 

Before the dawn of the bleak spring 
morning the three friends were afoot, and 
once more on the parade where they had 
waited so long and so fruitlessly the pre- 
ceding evening. The weather was stiU 
wild and unsettled, though much more 
moderate than on the previous night, yet 
still the brown discoloured river heaved, 
and dashed its tawny waves against the 
quays, angrily retreating in a mass of 
foam after each assault. But it was only 
the last, the end of the gale which was felt 
now. There was therefore every prospect 
of the steamer being able to put to sea that 
day, as the storm had spent itself and was 
fast subsiding. The little band of seamen 
who had been on shore all night, were now 
assembling — the appearance of many of 
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them, alas ! telling as plainly as did that of 
the people who accompanied them how 
foolishly it had been spent — and all were 
confident that before long they should be 
able to go on board. It is ever a painful 
scene the departure of a ship on a long 
voyage, and when to this is added any un- 
certainty or mystery such as that in which 
this particular vessel was shrouded, it may 
be imagined that there was no little anxiety 
and excitement manifested by the friends 
of the crew gathered on the pier-head that 
morning. 

Accordingly, a little crowd collected 
round the knot of seamen — but that it was 
early morning, and raw and bleak, their 
numbers would have been increased ten- 
fold — some anxious about friends already 
on board, and desirous of sending last mes- 
sages to them; others interested in these 
seamen themselves, and come down here to 
bid them a last farewell ; and others again 
simply excited by the mysterious character 
of the ship, and of the object for which she 
had been fitted out; but all curious and 
eager to hear everything that these men 
could tell. 

c 3 
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Hany Grey and the Arnolds kept aloof 
from this crowd as much as they could, 
and continued walking backwards and for- 
wards along the parade, conversing in low 
tones, and ever and anon, as they drew 
near the seamen, catching bits of sentences, 
vague speculations of the most opposite and 
contradictory kinds. It seemed as if no 
two of the seamen had the same notions on 
the subject, and the effect of this contra- 
riety was only to make their auditors more 
anxious, more curious, and more eager for 
farther information. The young men often 
paused to listen, for they also were as 
anxious and curious as to what unknown 
mysterious commission this vessel was to 
execute, as any gossip there ; though Harry 
Grey himself, if there was adventure, if 
there was the encouragement and fulfil- 
ment of the promises made, and the en- 
gagements which had been entered into 
with him, cared very little whither she 
should be sent, or on what service em- 
ployed. 

At last one of the seamen started the 
idea that the ship was bound for one of the 
African rivers, to explore it and open it up 
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for trade, and a shudder passed thrcmgh 
among the people; for the greater part of 
the nautical population of Liverpool know 
soiaething of the dangers of the Coaat^ and 
the deplorable fate of an expedition not so 
many years before was still fresh in the re- 
memhrance of many among them. 

*^ I pray God it is not to the Coast nor 
into the Bight that she is bound," said an 
old man. ^^But I don't think it can be; 
my son would never have joined a ship for 
that voyage." 

" Of what use would such a ship be there^ 
Joseph?" asked an anxious-looking woman^ 
the mother of one of the crew. 

" Oh, she might be of great service, no 
doubt of that ; that's on the slave coast, I 
mean. But she's not government — ^no 
government vessels are fitted out here, 
worse luck for our carpenters," said a tall 
seaman. 

John, who had been listening, walked 
away and joined his companions, and when 
at a, little distance from the seamen he said 
to Harry, — 

'^ What do you think, Harry, about the 
destination of your ship ? It would be some 
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satisfaction to us to know before you go 
away." 

" Well, John, you know nearly as much 
as I do, or indeed any one on board, unless 
it be the captain and chief officer. It's no 
common voyage, that's clear, and neither 
is 't for trade o' any kind, but I believe 
we're to go to Portsmouth or some one of 
those southern ports for orders; perhaps 
I'U find out there, and be able to write you. 
At any rate I promise you I'll try." 

" I hope you will discover all about it, 
lad, and be able to tell us ; for we'U aU be 
very anxious, both Frank and me, and them 
at home. But are you certain it's not, as 
that man said just now, to the coast of 
Africa you're bound, Harry?" asked John. 

" I canna say mair than I've said already, 
John," was the answer. " None of us — 
of our gang, the black gang as they caU us 
engineers and stokers — know mair about it 
than the man in the moon. But come, let 
us think of home rather." 

Think of home ! ay, even on the very 
eve of departure, on the very last hour be- 
fore leaving it for long years, perchance 
for ever, who does not think of home ? 
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But the home of these lads was not so much 
the home of their infancy and childhood 
as the home of their youth and manhood ; 
the home amid iron furnaces and engine- 
works, where for so many years they had 
sojourned, spending only a few days in a 
Christmas or Midsummer visit to the pater- 
nal home. Not that the latter was not 
regarded with fond affection, but that they 
had been so long away, save for these 
casual visits, they had all come to regard 
the place of their early labours as home. 
Though, therefore, at the moment, the 
thoughts of all travelled to both, it was, 
except in the case of Harry Grey, 
more to their former comrades and shop- 
mates in the engine-factory than to the 
quiet farm-house, however dear to them its 
inmates were ; for the Arnolds were almost 
as near home here, in Liverpool, as on the 
banks of the Tyne. Harry had been north 
to bid his parents farewell — had been at 
Outchester, with his two companions, to say 
good-bye, and engage himself to Marion, 
their sister — a contract which the old people, 
while they did not stiffly oppose it, did not 
heartily sanction; but there was no conceal- 
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ment. They knew oftheaffectiiHk Harry aood 
Marion had &^ each other, and it waa only 
the long absence and the protracted engage^ 
ment which they disliked, — ^not the man, 
or his position. It will not, therefore, seem 
strange that it was to Marion's home, and 
to her as the joy and pride of all in it^ 
that Harry Grey's thoughts more specially 
turned. 

The faint dawn now revealed to them the 
beantifiil yessel, and soon they could disc^n 
a stir and bustle on board, and hear coming 
fiontly over the heaving tawny water the 
shrill sound of the boatswain's whistle; 
and before many more minutes elapsed, 
a boat was lowered from her side and pulled 
in shore. The officer who had dismissed the 
men on the previous evening was already 
on the pier-head, calling over the names of 
the seamen who had been on shore all night, 
and were now ready to go on board, and aU 
were getting in order for embarking. The 
majority of the seamen were more or leas 
tipsy, which — the more's the pity — seems 
to be the usual order of things among sca- 
rring men in such circumstances ; though, 
perhaps, in this particular case it was more 
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excasable, if excusable in any circumstances^ 
tban with the crews of regular merchantmen. 
The people were becoming more excited, 
and in ten minutes more the seamen would 
bid adieu to Liverpool, and perhaps never 
set their eyes on the docks, or put their feet 
on the streets, of the good old town again. 

*^ Fare thee well, Harry, lad ! fare thee 
well, and God bless thee!" sobbed the 
strong man, John Arnold, almost unable to 
prevent himself weeping aloud. "Came 
what may, lad, I'll ever love thee as a bro- 
ther. God bless thee ! God from heaven 
bless thee, Harry ! " and as he spoke, he 
grasped the hand of his friend with the 
convulsive grasp of a giant. 

" Good-bye, Harry ! " said the younger 
brother, Frank, not attempting to restrain 
his tears, and grasping Harry's disengaged 
hand in both of his ; "good-bye, Harry ! " 

It was all he could say, poor lad ! 

Harry Grey was not less affected. " Fare- 
well, John ; farewell, Frank ! Eemember 
me to all in the North. Mind your promise. 
Mind Marion. May God bless her ever- 
more ! I'll write to you aU, if possible, 
before I leave £ngland. Good-bye ; and 
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the Lord bless you both ! " As he spoke, 
he wrung their toil-hardened hands again, 
for the last time, and then went down the 
steps to the boat, which was, although with- 
in the shelter of the Basin, rising and fall- 
ing in a wild way on the waves. Soon all 
the men were stowed away — a very unruly 
and troublesome cargo — and the boat 
pushed off towards the steamer. A faint 
attempt at a cheer was made by those who 
had collected on the quay, weak and tremu- 
lous at first, but swelling louder and louder 
as the boat emerged into the open river ; 
but the people generaUy had not much heart 
to cheer. 

When the boat was about a cable's length 
from the pier, there occurred what might 
have been serious, but was only ludicrous. 
One of the tipsy seamen was sitting on the 
gunwale of the boat, rocking backwards 
and forwards carelessly, as the boat dashed 
through the water or rose over the waves. 
A comrade, even tipsier, watched his oppor- 
tunity, and, as the boat gave a heavier lurch 
than usual, caught him by the foot and 
tipped him over. All this, together with 
the instant bustle in the boat, could be seen 
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from the quay, as also that the delinquent 
jumped in after his victim, and caught and 
held him up till they were both rescued by 
the other seamen ; and in ten minutes 
more they were on board their vessel. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PLANS FOE THE FUTUEE. 

Sadly and wearily John and Frank Arnold 
returned to their lodgings, the saddening 
melancholy of the last farewell in their 
hearts, the sound of the saluting cannon in 
their ears as the steamer got under way, 
and their thoughts still dwelling on the 
vessel as she had disappeared round the 
rock. Who could tell when, if ever, they 
should all meet again, what various for- 
tunes might befall them, and in what pecu- 
liar circumstances they might be involved? 
Regarding Harry Grey, as they did, as 
almost already a brother, loving him dur- 
ing all the long years of their acquaintance 
as a steadfast and feithful friend, this part- 
ing with him was like the first breach in 
the family; one had gone out from among 
them, and now the time was drawing near 
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when these brothers also, who had been 
even more continually together, must eepft- 
Tate, each to follow the bent of his own 
genius, the purposes and detemiinaitiQniB 
<of hisown mind, to woik out the desires of 
his own heart. 

We have said that there was s. decided 
contrariety of character in thes^ two bro- 
thers. The elder, a strcmg man in every sense 
of iJie word, was ambitioiis o£ power &sp 
more than of fiune, having his whole mind 
^igrossed with his trade, and resolved by 
it to rise to the power be desiderated. 
With great mechamcal skill, aaid already 
with a greater degree of scientific know- 
ledge than was usually at that time found 
among his oompeers, he had resolved he 
would not be chained down to the dull 
mechanical routine of the shop, nor be 
content with the quantum of knowledge, 
practical and theoretical, he already pos- 
sessed; but he felt that he must press on, 
and become mast^ <s£ all that could be 
learned. He would never be content toil 
that time came; he could not, would not 
struggle for advancement heEove that period* 
Perhaps he felt that the resolute determi- 
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nation to advance, even while going from 
town to town, from foundry to foundry, 
was that very struggle itself; and he would 
have been right. John Arnold might be 
set down as a hard man. So he was. 
When anything was to be done, nothing 
could daunt him in the way of labour, no 
difficulty overcome him; he might have to 
puzzle his brains, to try and to fail, and 
perhaps try again and again with the like 
result, but his resolve was to push on deter- 
minedly till he was competent to take his 
stand among the chief engineers of the land. 
This was his resolution, in part expressed 
to Harry Grey and his brother on the pre- 
vious evening. He had cherished it long, 
and only affection for Frank had prevented 
him, so long as his brother was an appren- 
tice, from setting about to put it into execu- 
tion; but now that Frank was able to 
manage for himself, the time had come, and 
he determined to begin. But how was a 
simple working engineer to make himself 
thus competent? In what way could he 
study practically the various branches of 
his trade? John had thought of that too; 
his skill and ability already made him a 
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valuable workman, and he had such general 
ideas of mechanics as a whole, as would in 
a short time make him useful to any em- 
ployer in almost any branch. So he re- 
solved to seek employment in each depart- 
ment, take any wages he could get, struggle 
on as he best might, so that he gained his 
end at last. 

Frank was of a different spirit — perhaps, 
rather, only different as to object — he was 
of a much more gentle and softer disposi- 
tion, and with little of John's energy and 
peculiar ambition, yet he had an ambition 
of his own, as decided, but with a different 
aim. Of a dreamy, poetic spirit, his trade 
had become distasteful to him, now that he 
had acquired it. With a mind highly en- 
dowed by nature, and of a grasp as large, 
perhaps larger, than his brother's, with a 
desire rather for fame than for power, he 
would now gladly give up the trade he had 
learned, and devote himself, to some more 
gentle and suitable calling. Perhaps he 
only had a dim perception of this as yet; 
perhaps he had no clear consciousness of it; 
certainly it was a dreamy longing for, 
rather than a definite purpose of, change; 
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and as to what sort of change it should be, 
his dreams had not yet shown to him. Full 
of tenderness for his neighbours — and look- 
ing upon all men, in the Saviour's defini- 
tion of the word, as such — something to 
benefit them, something to elevate them, 
something to instruct them, to soothe, to 
console them in their sufierings and affic- 
tions, to heal the body or to elevate the 
mind, to teax^h and comfort the sin-laden 
soul, he desired to do. All these ideas 
floated through his mind, with likings for 
all and each of the professions which 
would enable him to accomplish them, with * 
hardly as yet a preference for any one. 
Yet no one, not even Marion, though she 
saw in his letters that his heart was not in 
his work as an engineer, and who could 
better understand him than the others of 
the family, ever even guessed to what his 
desires might eventually turn. 

The brothers Arnold were somewhat like 
the dreamer and the worker of whom we 
have somewhere read, but with this vast 
diflference, — that at this time both were 
eager^ greedy for work; that the elder saw 
the way clearly to his vocation, was indeed 
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already in the^ harness, and the younger 
was still pursuing an uncongenial calling, 
and dreaming, hoping, fearing as to what 
the fiiture might be, but for the pres^at 
willing and anxious, however distasteful 
the work, to be employed at it once more, 
for whatever course he determined finally 
to adopt, by his trade he must live in the 
meantime. 

But they have just seen their Mend, 
Harry Grey, away, and now feel the blank, 
the first shock of the separation; and as 
they proceeded along the wet and dirty 
streets,* it was in melancholy silence, which 
even the novelties of this strange town 
could not dispel. Yet they were both too 
young and too hopeful to continue long in 
this mood; besides, they had their indi- 
vidual plans for the fiiture to discuss more 
fiilly, and to settle definitely, and then with 
earnestness and determination they must 
seek for work — "whatsoever their hands 
found to do, to do it with all their might" — 
that they might be able to carry these plans 
into effect. They could not afford to b^ 
idle a day longer than could be helped; 
already they had taken to themselves nearly 
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a fortnight of holidays, in order to go home 
with Harry Grey, and to see him fairly 
away on his mysterious voyage ; now it be- 
hoved them both to work again. After 
breakfast, therefore, they held a kind of 
council, and formed a plan for the present 
time. 

" You know what I mean to do, Frank," 
said John, at last ; " but I'm not so sure of 
what you intend to set about." 

*' Why, for that matter, I'm a little at sea 
myself. I must, I fancy, follow the trade 
here for a year or two, whatever may come 
to pass afterwards." 

" But why not go with me ? why not join 
me ? why not seek to rise to the top of your 
own business ? We'd do better, a long way, 
if we were together, than we can do singly ; 
at least I think so — don't you ? " 

" Perhaps ; but I feel very little inclina.- 
tion to be a working mechanic all my days. 
Perhaps, John, I — in fact, I'm sure — that 
I made a great mistake in ever becoming 
one at all." 

" Oh, that, perhaps, was more my fault 
than yours ; so you needn't think about it 
in that way. You'll not lose anything by 
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what youVe learned, any way. Marion 
gave me. a notion that you didn't like the 
trade ; but even she — and she's far liker 
you than me — thought you were wrong, 
and should try to get over that feeling* 
But tell us, what will you do, then ? " 

" Very likely Marion and you are right. 
Indeed, I don't know myself, as yet, any- 
thing I can do but follow it out. Perhaps 
by and by I may see my way more clearly." 

" Well, but you must make up your mind 
to do something; either to continue a work- 
ing artisan — ^you can do that well and easily, 
I may say, naturally — or try something 
else, whatever that something may be." 

*'So I shall, John. Never fear of my 
working; that's to say, if work's to be got 
in this place : as for the other, I'm quite in 
the dark just now. But I'll tell you what 
my plan is, so far as I can see myself* It's 
this : to get work here, if I can — it's likely, 
too, isn't it? Then I'll go to school at 
nights, and learn all I can, and save all I can, 
too, and trust to Providence to direct me 
whether I should remain as I am, an en- 
gineer, or should try for something else. 
What do you say to that, John? " 
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" Truly, that ^ God helps them that help 
themselves/ first of all. But if you want 
learning, why, I fancy your idea is not sq 
much amiss : but it'll take you a long, weary 
time to learn anything worth while in the 
evenings ; why, you'll be an old man before 
youVe done." 

* " A man is always learning, John, even to 
the end, — as you yourself told us last night. 
K he's a true man, he's ever a student, ever 
learning; and he that wants to teach others, 
in any way, must be ever teachable himself. 
You've found that out already, John." 

"I know, I know. Many a poor fellow 
in our trade, even, could teach the greatest 
engineers of the day, in some things ; I know 
that right well. But, still, till you have some 
dear plan to work on, of what you'd like to 
do or to be, a great deal of time may be — 
ay, must be — ^wasted. You should try and 
come to some determination, and then put 
your shoulder to the wheel in downright 
earnest. That's my judgment, Frank." 

" Very true ; but there are many things 
useful that I can learn now, conmion to all 
the professions, too; and it's these I mean 
to acquire in the meantime." 
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" Truly, truly. Now Til tell you what 
ril do. We'll go seek for work together, 
and rn stay here with you till I see you 
fairly settled, fairly at work for your bread, 
and, if you like, for future fame also. No 
fears but I shall find something to learn 
here; and I shall not lose time, never think 
it, lad. After a month or two I'll try 
another shop, perhaps another place alto- 
gether — when you're all right, I mean, and 
fairly settled down; not before that. And 
may be we can be helpful to each other in 
the meantime, and afterwards, too." 

" Thanks, John, thanks. I didn't expect 
less of you ; and I hope it wont be lost time 
for either you or me." 

The consultation — if it could be called 
such — over, the brothers once more went 
out to seek for work, and for quiet lodgings 
near it, when the work was found. They 
had obtained the names and addresses of all 
the great engineering firms in Liverpool, 
and this day was to be spent in going from 
foundry to foundry. In the course of the 
day they were successfiil in both. They 
found employment; Frank, as an ordinary 
mechanic, and John, at lower wages, to learn 
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— or rather to perfect himself in — one of 
the branches of the trade of which he had 
only a very imperfect knowledge. And thus 
the second novitiate of John Arnold was 
begun. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PARTING OF THE BROTHERS. 

It was in one of the largest of the Liverpool 
engine- works that John and Frank Arnold 
had found employment. Throughout, they 
both wrought so honestly and steadily, that 
very soon they were reckoned among the 
best hands; and in the evenings both were 
as busily engaged in the Mechanics' Institu- 
tion — then in its primal vigour — John per- 
fecting himself and acquiring greater skill 
and readiness in mechanical drawing, and 
other studies strictly connected with, or 
handmaids to his trade ; Frank engaged in 
the driest of dry work — mathematics, and 
the rudiments of the learned languages. 
But Frank seemed to have a genius for 
language, and made astonishing progress, 
so much so that his teachers were amazed. 
Thus busily and cheerfully occupied, the 
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months glided on, and as Frank was now 
settled in, and knew Liverpool well, the 
time was drawing nigh when John must go 
away. 

In the great engine- work neither of the 
brothers was a favourite with the men. 
They were strangers from a part of the 
coimtry whence no one had ever come be- 
fore to this shop in Liverpool. Then they 
resolutely refused to join, or have anything 
to do with the Trade Society or Union. 
Neither would they join with others of their 
own age in their rough, careless, and un- 
meaning frivolities, to call them by no 
harsher name. Above all, they were lads 
of principle — not only mere moral men, but 
men of Christian education and conduct, 
and as such were a standing reproof to very 
many of their shopmates. It was a time 
when the worst vagaries and most obnoxious 
doctrines of English Socialism and the New 
Moral World were much applauded and 
held by this class, and had many so-called 
converts among the engineers of their foun- 
dry; and though a semblance of morality 
was maintained by a few, many, if not most, 
of the doctrines and ideas which were can- 
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vassed openly in the various workshops were 
anything but moral. John and Frank dis« 
liked discussion on sacred subjects, and did 
all they could to avoid it, and therefore 
kept greatly aloof from their fellow-artisans, 
who sought to undermine their faith, and 
make them converts to Socialism. With 
those who attended the Institution along 
with them they were more friendly; but 
even with them far from being intimate. 
Yet, though subjected to many annoyances, 
exposed to the sneers and derision of their 
fellow- workers, they both held on steadily, 
neither seeking nor avoiding those around 
them, with this exception, that they would 
not argue on the abominable principles and 
topics which were daily discussed in the 
shop. It was not as yet, indeed, the forte 
of either — argument ; and they wisely 
judged, that being patient, in time they 
would be let alone. Both were encouraged 
in this resolution by the elder and more 
prudent men, who, though in such a re- 
public as a great public work, they could 
not put down the blasphenues and errors 
which they heard and saw continually, yet 
endeavoured to strengthen those who were 
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disposed to resist, and tried to enhearten and 
encourage the weak, and, if possible, to save 
them from the evil influences at work around 
them. 

It is a deplorable fact that, at the time of 
which we write, the foundries of Liverpool 
were the very hotbeds of Socialism in its 
worst type ; its principles exaggerated and 
caricatured, and loose morals in every way, 
as a consequence, greatly prevalent. If this 
laxity of morals was not a natural con- 
sequence of the principles and doctrines, at 
least this is certain, that the workmen as- 
sumed them as a cloak for their loose mo- 
rality. It was all the more deplorable from 
the fact of these large works being, as it 
were, the entrance-door to the engine- works 
of England for thousands of young men 
from Scotland, who, bringing their own 
peculiar vices with them, superadded to 
them these noxious ideas. Had they con- 
tented themselves with wild political specu- 
lations, — bad as these were, and at that 
time manifested in their worst form,— they 
would not have been so hurtful. Those 
speculations were rife enough, and wicked 
enough too; but it was the vile laxity of 
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moral and religious principle that was the 
most pernicious then, and that has had the 
most baneful fruit. 

Of course all of the younger men were 
not tainted in this way; but these were 
only the. exceptions, not the rule. 

John felt that this was not a very proper 
place in which to leave his young brother. 
More than once he pondered what he should 
do ; but then he knew that of the two, Frank 
was perhaps the best furnished for resist- 
ance. John was more apt to frown down 
those that sought to entangle him in an ar- 
gument, and to become angry when really in- 
veigled into one, which happened very rarely, 
it is true, than to reason with them; while 
Frank, keeping his temper, would turn the 
laugh against his antagonists, and send them 
away discomfited. At the same time, Frank's 
fine temper, which was rarely ruffled by sneer 
or gibe, and the [steadfast resolution with 
which he kept on the path he had marked 
out for himself, re-assured his brother. 

John was now eager to get away to some 
of those great works in Scotland, on the 
Clyde, then perhaps, if not still, the most 
famous in the world. He had seen all he 
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could see, learned all lie could learn in Liver- 
pool, for the time. So he made up his mind 
that Frank and he must part 

John had received two letters from Harry 
Grey since his departure ; one from Ports- 
mouth, just before they sailed, bound, as it 
was then thought, for Odessa, in the Black 
Sea; and the second, strange to say, dated 
from Madeira. Speculations which had al- 
most been set at rest by the departure of 
the ship, ostensibly for Odessa, were again 
widely, and, among those who had friends 
on board, wildly afloat; and the brothers, 
seeing that this island was far down on the 
African coast, and remembering the fatal 
accounts from, and the bad character of that 
coast, well nigh gave their friend up for lost. 
They were both, as yet, far too little skilled 
in geography and nautical affairs to know to 
how many regions of the world Madeira is 
a halting-place. 

" It looks bad for poor Harry, Frank," 
said John, as they stood together on the pier 
till the steamer for the Clyde was ready to 
sail. "Poor fellow! he writes heartily 
enough, though; and that accident that 
happened to them on the voyage to Ports- 
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mouth, which frightened them all so 
much, seems not to be thought of now. 
That's good ! for I often think, when people 
are in fear of ill, it is the more likely to 
come upon them— bodUy or temporal ill, 
I mean." 

" Perhaps so ; but there's an old proverb, 
* Forewarned, forearmed.' That accident 
may have made the ojficers more cautious," 

" Likely enough ; and in that way it will 
have done good: but still, I fancy I should 
fell, if I was afeared of an evU, more readily 
than if I feared it not." 

"Why, John, that's what people call a 
paradox. Don't you think, if you fear any 
thing, you'll be on your guard against it, 
rather than careless of it? " 

"Truly; but never mind paradox, or 
whatever you call it, just now; we have 
more special things than that to speak of. 
You've been all your life, lad, wi' somebody 
older than yourself, at home, then wi' me. 
Now you'll be alone. Mind that there's 
evil things and evil men who would rejoice 
to see you fall. So take, care, when I'm 
gone, whether you fear evil or not. I know 
I'm deserting my expressed notion; but 
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never mind that — better me be inconsistent 
in this, than you suffer." 

"Oh, yes! youVe protected me many 
times, John; I know that right well. But, 
John, with a good, clear conscience I shall 
never fear. So far as regards moral evil 
I shall always remember the precepts and 
example of the Highest and Greatest that 
ever trod on earth ; and as for what we call 
mischances, accidents, sufferings of the body, 
and the like, why, I must look for my own 
share of such; and I hope to be able to 
bear them like a man, not fear them like a 
coward." 

" So may it be," said John, gravely. " I 
do believe that you're fitter to be in a strange 
place alone than I am; but still, be careful, 
Frank." 

" I shall. I shall occupy my time so that 
even it may be some protection against 
temptation. And, John, I now begin to see 
my way. It may be many years before I 
can carry out my plan ; but my thoughts 
.fffe being drawn more and more towards 
line Church, and by and by I'll let you 
know, and, may be, ask help from father 
and you to fit me for it." 
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" Think well about it, Frank ; think it 
over well and carefully. It's not an office 
to be lightly undertaken. Mind the curse 
pronounced on those who sought the priest's 
office to obtain bread." 

" I know; I do. And I've thought long, 
both carefully and prayerfully; but I'll let 
you know more fully by and by. You've 
not fixed where you go first, I suppose?" 

" Yes; to some of the places on the Clyde, 
where those splendid steamers are built and 
engined, Glasgow, or Greenock, or some of 
them places. I fancy I'll be able to pick 
a-many things there." 

" As for me, a year or two hence I may 
be able to join you in Glasgow; for there's 
a great college there that would suit me 
better than any of the English ones, at first, 
any way; that is, if I ever shall be able to 
go to one at all, and something tells me that 
I shaQ." 

" I hope so, as your heart seems so bent 
on't. Work hard. Work is nothing to you, 
Frank; it looks like play, doesn't it, when 
you get among the books ? " 

" Not exactly; but it's pleasanter every 
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day. You'll be sure to write me regular, 
at what intervals you like, — once a week, 
or once a fortnight, — but regular? " 

" Truly I will, and to home, too," said 
John. "But there's the last bell; I must 
go on board. Good-bye, Frank; as soon as 
I get there you'll hear from me. Good-bye, 
lad." 

"Good-bye, John; and the Lord bless 
and prosper you ! " 

Shaking hands heartily, and half ashamed 
of the emotion which was clearly perceptible 
both in the accent and appearance of those 
true brothers, they parted for the first time. 

John wondered, when, as the steamer 
proceeded to sea, he pondered over his 
brother's words. It seemed as if Frank, 
so long the guarded, was now the guardian 
and counsellor; and from the wisdom and 
sound judgment he had shown, John, who 
had no fear about himself, argued the best. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

INCIDENTS AT SEA. A COLLISION IN THE 
CHANNEL. 

The steamer in whicli John Arnold had 
taken his passage was one of the finest and 
most superbly fitted up of even that su- 
perlatively magnificent line which plied 
between Liverpool and Glasgow. Meaning 
no disparagement to' the steam-ships of any 
other port, it is still true that the Clyde is 
facile princeps in regard to its steam-vessels, 
both river and sea-going. At that time there 
was no uninterrupted line of railway to en- 
gross part of the trade. By these vessels the 
vast majority of passengers from all parts 
of Scotland to the West of England were 
carried. Indeed, save one or two coaches, 
which joined the railway at Lancaster or 
Preston, there were no other means of 
transit ; hence it was the special study of 
the various companies to have the swiftest, 
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safest, and finest vessels that could be built; 
and the rivalry among the companies still 
further tended to carry this into eflFect. 
Putting aside the greater elegance of the 
decorations and furniture of the Glasgow 
steamers, they were worthy forerunners of 
that matchless and splendid line of steam- 
ships which for the last twenty years has 
bridged the Atlantic, and made commu- 
nication with America almost as speedy, 
and infinitely more easy and comfortable, 
than a journey to the metropolis from Scot- 
land was some fifty or sixty years ago, 
when our worthy grandfathers used to 
make their wills before they set out. 

Of course to an enthusiast like our young 
engineer, the engine of the fine vessel was 
the chief attraction ; and before she had 
fairly got out into the channel, he had 
begun a conversation with one of her en- 
gineers. The first engineer, he was sorry 
to see — though standing to his duty while 
the vessel threaded the intricate channel at 
the entrance of the Mersey — ^no sooner re- 
lieved, than he staggered to his berth, seem- 
ingly very much affected with drink. John 
Arnold was not a teetotaller, but only a 
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very sober, steady man, who looked on 
every kind of excess with disgust, and cases 
such as this with horror. The lives of all 
on board might have been sacrificed by this 
man in his present condition, and John 
thought it was fortunate that the second en- 
gineer, with whom he was conversing, was in 
a more sober state. He could not help 
saying so. 

" Oh," the other said, " there's nae fear. 
Willie's yin o' the maist cautious men leev- 
ing, although he's heavy on the dram whiles. 
But, — ^ye'll no believe't, may be, but it's true 
for a' that — he's far mair to be lippened 
to whan he's hearty then whan he's dead 
sober; he'd stan' by the engines then, if he 
should be blawn to pieces wi' them." 

" Well, that may be, — ^it's likely enough 
he may be foolhardy when he's drunk." 

" Na, na, the very reverse, mair cautious 
than ordinar. But naebody ever saw Willie 
what you could ca' fair drunk; his legs may 
be as drunk's you like, and I've seen him 
when he could hardly speak ; but pit him 
till his post, an' there's no a better man out 
o' Clyde than Willie. He can watch and at- 
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tend to the signals, and slow, or reverse, or 
stop wi' ony ever I seen." 

" Indeed ! but it looks strange to me that 
no notice is taken of it by the officers, or 
the clerks on the quay before you sailed." 

" Why, they ne'er meddle wi' us o' the 
black gang, — ^least ways ne'er wi' Willie, I 
wadna like to lippen them wi' ony o* the 
rest o' us, though. But a' body kens him, and 
he couldna be ca'ed drunk, though he did 
stiter a bit; that's the heat o' the engine- 
room did that, for he cam aboard as steady's 
a rock; but he aye brings a bottle or twa 
wi' him frae Glasgow, I maun say that." 

"Ay, ay, that's the way he escapes. 
Well, well, if the captain and company's con- 
tent, it's nothing to me. But tell me, mate, 
how's trade down on the Clyde just now?" 

"Just middling; there's a guid wheen 
chaps ga'en idle, but I've kent it waur. 
Are ye on the tramp yersel?" 

"Hardly that, either," John answered, 
with a laugh; "but yet it's not much dif- 
ferent. I'm going to seek work, but I can 
pay my own charges ; so I'm not properly 
on the tramp in that respect." 

" The luckier you. Od, it's ad awesome 
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thing to be fairly on the tramp; ga'en firae 
toun to toun, seeking work and getting 
nane ; and leeving a' the time on awmous, as 
ye may say, and puir enough that is tae. 
I tried it yince, but Guid keep me frae ever 
needing to do't again." 

" No doubt it must be humbling CTiough," 
John said; "but even the little you got 
would be better Aan nothing." 

" Indeed it was, and that was a'. But are 
ye jdn o' the Society men ? If ye are na, ye'd 
get nae help, nor travelling money, ye ken." 

" I know that ; and I'm not a member of 
the Union, either. I hope ever to be able to 
do without them or their help." 

" Weel, it's to be hoped sae. I was a So- 
ciety man at that time, but they've changed 
it sae completely that I gi'ed it up; and 
then I fell in here, whar there's guid em- 
ploy, guid pay, no ony hard work to speak 
o', and I'm very thankfu'. Keep dear o' 
the Union, if you're wise." 

" I mean to," John answered. "If it were 
a friendly society, or to help men on the 
tramp, I'd join at once — ^indeed, I'd a been a 
member long ago ; but I've no notion of the 
Union, or its purposes any way." 
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" Very richt ; it'll be a' the better for 
you wi' the maisters, and a' the waur wi' 
the maist feck o' the men, that ye're no a 
member: but stand ye out, my man, that's 
my advice." 

" Where is the likeliest place, think you, 
to get work just now?" John asked. 

" There's no mucMe to pick and choose 
amang the works i' the noo, but I'd advise 
ye to try Greenock before ye gang up to 
Glasgow. Hae ye e'er been down here 
afore? — for I ken ye're an Englisher by yer 
tongue." 

"No." 

"Weel, Greenock's about thirty miles 
this side o' Glasgow, and ye can get up the 
river a' the hours o' the day; so ye'd better 
try it first; there's some big shops in't — but 
I maun gang down noo. That's the Isle o' 
Man, and we whiles ca' there." 

It was a beautiful summer night, and th6 
moon was shining at first so brightly that 
you could hardly tell when the day departed. 
The day had been intensely hot, and as the 
night drew on, a thick haze seemed to arise 
from the deep, and completely obscured its 
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swelling surface, so that not more than a 
cable's length of clear water could be seen, 
on any side, from the deck of the ship. 
There was at this time a gentle westerly 
breeze blowing, but the seamen on deck 
said they should have a stiff blow before 
they got into Clyde. To look at the smooth 
water, only gently agitated by the regular 
heaving swell of the waves, no one would 
have thought such a thing at all likely. But 
these weather-skilled men shook their heads ; 
a summer squall and a sunmier gale were 
comnion enough in the north channel, and 
indeed John perceived, as they drew out of 
the lee of the Isle of Man, that the wind 
had greatly freshened, yet had not blown 
away the mist which, before so hazy and 
fleecy, had now thickened into a dense fog. 
The sea also looked angrier, and there was 
a flashing curl of broken water on the 
crests of the waves, and an angry hiss as 
they passed the vessel. But the good 
steam-ship cleft her way steadily and swiftly 
through the waves; and, notwithstanding 
the disagreeable pitching and tossing in 
the cross seas, off the Mull of Galloway, 
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John Arnold kept the deck, and felt a sen- 
sation of pleasure such as he had never 
felt before. 

Before dawn the moon had set, and 
though at that season in those seas there is 
scarcely any positive darkness, yet this 
night, or rather morning, the fog and sud- 
den change from the moonlight had the 
effect of making it more felt than usuaL 
There were good look-out men on the 
forecastle, the mate was walking with 
steady pace on the bridge, an experi- 
enced pilot was at the wheel, and all was 
going on steadily and cheerily. John had 
walked forward ; he had heard a great deal 
of Ailsa Craig, so he asked one of the men, 
pointing to a shadowy object ahead, which 
looked only a denser, thicker, blacker part 
of the mist, if that was the famous rock. 

*' Ailsa Craig," said the man, rubbing his 
eyes, " Ailsa Craig's miles astam ; " then, 
turning his attention to the shadow ahead, 
he shouted, *A sail standing across the 
bows.' 

An immediate order followed from the 
mate to the pilot, which John did not un- 
derstand; but the course of the ship was 
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altered instantly. John had his eye fixed on 
the vessel ahead, which could now be seen 
pretty clearly, and he thought that she 
also altered her course. So she did, but 
neither wisely nor safely, for she maintained 
her position, as respected the steamer, and 
a collision became inevitable. 

"Stop her!" shouted the mate, seeing 
clearly the danger, and then, still more em- 
phatically, " back her, back her astern, for 
God's sake!" 

John was standing alongside the engine- 
room at this time, and hearing no movement, 
and the steamer still continuing to dash 
onward as before, he hastily entered. There 
was the so-called steady engineer standing 
with one hand on the lever, and with the 
other grasping a pillar, utterly bewildered, 
and incapable, in the dreadful state of re- 
action which his indulgence ahd drunken- 
ness of the day and night before had left 
him, of attending to the orders given; in- 
deed he was far from sober then. To draw 
him away from his most dangerous position 
and execute the mate's orders was only 
the work of a minute; but minutes in such 
circumstances are aU important, as it proved, 
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for though quickly done it was too late. 
The engine had not made many revolu- 
tions backwards, before the vessel struck 
with such a force as threatened to -shake 
her timbers to pieces, and actually did shake 
the masts out of the heavy-laden barque 
with which she had come into collision. 
The shock brought every one of the crew 
and passengers on deck, most of the latter 
in their night-dresses, and there arose such 
a scene of terror and confusion as cannot 
be described. Ladies screaming and pray- 
ing, and beseeching the captain and officers 
to save them and their children. Men, 
some displajdng the most abject fear, others 
offering their aid if they could be of use, 
and others comforting and encouraging the 
women. It was only when the captain, 
in authoritative tones, which rose clear and 
full above the noise and confusion of the 
deck, and the howling of the gale, had as- 
sured them of safety, that they were par- 
tially pacified. John kept his post at the 
engine till relieved by the second engineer, 
who, before he took charge, stowed away 
his chief where he would take no harm, at 
least, if he got little good, and would be 
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both out of the way, and very nearly out 
of sight. John rushed on deck as quickly 
as possible when relieved. The steamer was 
backing with aU her power; but so tremen- 
dous had been the shock that the barque 
was cut down to the water's edge, and was 
rapidly sinking, while the steamer was so 
entangled and fastened, that there was still 
great danger that the heavy barque would 
carry her down also. A very considerable 
time elapsed before she could be freed, 
though axe and handspike were freely used. 
Very fortunate perhaps it was, that there 
was this delay, for in less than a quarter of 
an hour after the vessels were separated, 
the barque gave a heavy lurch, and what 
seemed to be a long, low groan, or heavy 
sigh, and then disappeared, bows foremost, 
in the troubled sea. Her crew, however, 
had seized the opportunity; and while the 
vessels were fastened together, had managed 
to scramble aboard the steamer. The latter 
had sustained considerable damage, but 
was under full command, and making very 
little water; so she continued on her course, 
and in an hour or two reached her port in 
safety. 
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This accident was in some respects finr- 
tunate for John Arnold, for the mate arwl 
the second engineer both spoke to the cap- 
tain of his presence of mind when he found 
the engineer helpless and unable to do his 
duty; and the captain gave him strong re- 
commendations to a great engineer in one 
of the towns on the Clyde, in which the 
passengers and agents of the ship, and the 
Company to wluch she belonged, most 
heartily joined, in consequence of which 
John at once found employment such as he 
wished, with a master who was both ready 
and willing to aid him in his desire, and 
what was perhaps of as great importance, 
quite prepared to recognise merit, and to 
reward it when discovered. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OUTCHESTER, A NOBTHUMBBIAN HOME. 

TuBN we now to more homely and pas- 
toral scenes; from the dm, and clang, and 
tumult of busy workshops, crowded streets, 
and bustling multitudes ; from the roar of 
blast fdmaces, and crowds of grim, swart 
men, to the green fields and heather-clad 
hiUs of Northumberland. Let us leave the 
gallant steam-ship rounding the Cape of 
Storms, with its third engineer; and, for 
that matter, all on board, still puzzled as 
to her destination and the object of the 
voyage. Let us leave John Arnold in 
Grasaig, waiting while the master is read- 
ing the letters which John had brought as 
reconamendations to his favour; and Frank, 
busy by day, and busy by night, in Liver- 
pool; and fly towards the eastern border, 
the east marches of the old fighting times, 
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fiill, as it still is, of relics of those warlike 
ages when Scot and Englishman rarely met 
but for blows. But it is not so much re- 
membrances of the moss-troopers that the 
place we have to describe brings to us, its 
very name tells its origin and story; and it 
is neither of Saxon nor Dane, nor Norman, 
that it speaks. 

Outchester, one of the little farm hamlets 
in Northumberland, by its name tells us 
that it was once the habitation of the stem 
legions of the Roman empire, and that here 
their Eagles battened. Situated on one of 
the subordinate roads formed by that con- 
quering people — a road which even yet, 
though it has borne the traffic of ages, 
shows how stoutly those fierce warriors 
could build, — is the farm town of Out- 
chester. On the outer side of the great 
wall, yet connected with it by easily tra- 
versed roads, it formed one of a chain of 
outposts, so to speak advanced sentinels, to 
give early intimation should Scot or Pict 
threaten an attack. The farm with its 
garden and offices, its cotter houses and 
bams, stands on the very site, and is built 
and arranged apparently in the very form, 
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of the ancient camp. The position is ^ very 
striking one, and even now, when the 
country around is covered here and there 
at intervals with thriving plantations, and 
the wild moors almost entirely reclaimed, 
at least in froiit, it commands, though not 
greatly elevated above the surrounding 
slopes, a very long stretch of country to 
the northward. Indeed no better spot 
could be found to keep watch and ward 
over " that poor country with the bloody 
t3rrants, the Scots, on the north, bounded 
by highlands on the west, and the sea on 
the east." For many miles this stretch of 
country, northward and westward to the 
Tweed, and to the foot of Cheviot, is com- 
manded by this station of Outchester; arid 
no enemy could make his appearance by 
the easier passes from Caledonia without 
being speedily detected, and the alarm sent 
onward to the guard on the wall. Though 
not markedly conspicuous itself — no eyrie 
on mountain top like the castles of the later 
and ruder nations — it was yet perhaps 
better adapted for its purpose as an ad- 
vanced post, and likewise for defence, than 
if it had been so situated. 
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The house itself seemed an ordinary farm- 
house of two stories, and with its out-build- 
ings formed two sides of a square, or rather 
a parallelogram; the garden, with its vene- 
rable fruit trees, covering the other part of 
what had originally been the c^mp of the 
Eomans. Around, on every side, were a 
number of ancient trees, which sheltered 
the whole place from the prevailing winds, 
while they did not obstruct the view of the 
long stretch of cultivated country in front. 
The whole of the buildings were covered 
with magnificent ivy and honeysuckle, 
which gave the house an air of even greater 
antiquity than in reality it could boast. A 
deep but narrow stream flowed towards the 
German Ocean, through a very deep ravine 
in front, and must have materially in- 
creased its defensibility in the olden times. 
The banks of this ravine, this den as it was 
popularly called, were, both towards the 
east and west, most picturesquely wooded, 
and presented many scenes of great beauty ; 
and there was little wonder that it was re- 
membered affectionately by those who had 
roamed in childhood or youth within its 
shades, searching for nests, gathering the 
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fragrant primroses and cowslips, and other 
dweet wild flowers mwe than we can name, 
or scrambling, all heedless of torn clothes 
and scratched hands, to pluck the black- 
berries and the nuts with which they so 
richly abounded. 

The tenants of this moorland-farm, for 
such it really was, were the parents of 
John and Frsmk Arnold; who, simple and 
h(»nely people from the wilder parts of 
Yorkshire, lived only one or two degrees 
better than their ancestors had done. Cul- 
tivating a little arable land, but chiefly 
engaged in the more pastoral employment 
of sheep-farming and feeding cattle, the life 
of the Arnolds of Outchester was a very 
quiet and uneventful one; and it well may 
be wondered how their sons, brought up 
in such quiet and simplicity, should have 
made choice of the stem and noisy trade 
they had done. Had they chosen one of 
the ordinary country trades, it would have 
seemed natural enough; but deliberately 
and willingly to prefer going to a large 
town, there to learn such work as their 
parents almost regarded with horror, was 
indeed wonderful. But there were two 
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causes for this seeming desertion of the 
simple occupation of their forefathers, for 
their forsaking the peaceful pastoral life. 
The first was John*s innate mechanical 
genius, which had shown itself very early 
in the miniature mills he constructed and 
set to work in the stream below the house ; 
and the second the depression in circum- 
stances of the family. When he was fit to do 
something for himself, they had always 
been able to pay their way and to hold 
their old position, but had, notwithstanding, 
felt themselves falling back from year to 
year, and with improved cultivation and 
consequent need of increased capital, it 
seemed as if they were likely to continue 
to do so. Still, it was the decided taste of 
John for mechanics which brought about 
his emancipation from rustic bonds. The 
neighbourhood was blessed with a good 
school, rather a novelty by the by at that time 
in the country parts of England, and this 
liking for mechanics, joined to a very pass- 
able education, influenced John directly — 
and, though the circumstances of the family 
had greatly improved in the two years that 
had passed since John left, Frank indi- 
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rectly — ^to forsake the plough, and the flocks, 
and herds of their home, for the harder, 
sterner toil of breaking out of the hard 
metals those beautiful machines to which 
Britain owes so much of her prosperity. 

The exterior of this Northumberland 
home was sufficiently common-place. It 
had been built on the foundations of an 
older building; and the interior still fol- 
lowed in a great measure the awkward and 
irregular plans of the olden time. Within 
there were steps going up, and anon descend- 
ing, and long passages to traverse before 
you could reach many of the rooms. All 
of these rooms were very low-roofed, and 
in some of the larger ones the ceilings were 
crossed by great black oaken beams, evi- 
dently coeval with the more ancient edi- 
fice. The windows were deeply sunk in 
the walls, and within them were seats 
which could conveniently accommodate 
any couple who might wish to withdraw 
from the general company in the room. 
One thing was very observable throughout 
the whole place, every part was so orderly^ 
so neat, so clean. It is true the furniture 
was old, some of it veiy old indeed; but it 
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seemed singularly in keeping with the 
appearance of the apartments, and all of it 
shone again, and showed that there was 
some one who took special pride in it, and 
care that it should be weU looked after. 
I'here was an air of homely comfort, too, 
about the whole interior; everything told 
of a tranquil home of long standing and 
essential happiness, if not of much wealth; 
and the favoured individuals who were ad- 
mitted to intimacy, or the casual guests 
who claimed hospitality — and to the honour 
bf our Northumberland people genuine hos- 
pitality is still extant among them — at 
its fireside, felt that this was indeed a 
home. 

' In this farm-house, once the station of 
the stem legionaries of Kome, thereafter 
the watch law and signal post during the 
fierce Border wars, the parents of John 
Arnold had for many years resided. Here 
the lily of the little flock, Marion, was bom. 
At this time there was no one at home 
with the old people but Marion. It was in 
this secluded place that Harry Grey, whose 
parents lived some twenty miles further 
north on Tweedside, had become acquainted 
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with the fair girl during those Christ- 
mas visits with her brothers; he had 
watched her development from childhood 
to youth, his affection had grown with 
her growth, and though she was barely 
seventeen, and a simple, quiet, country 
girl, and he a strong man who had been 
battling with the world for weary years, 
die, and she alone, was the chosen of his 
heart, and tacitly engaged to be his for 
life. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MAKION AKNOLD AT HOME. 

It was the evening of a hot July day, the 
farm labourers — hinds, in the vernacular of 
the North, — were seen at a distance return- 
ing over the low hills, from the rough but 
fragrant meadows where they had been 
engaged from early mom in making hay, 
when one of the boys of the farm who 
had been to the nearest town, a distance of 
several miles, entered the house and pro- 
duced several letters. In those primitive, 
secluded places even now the penny post 
has not wrought so much improvement as 
it has done elsewhere, and letters often lie 
for days, or even weeks, till a chance visit 
or a casual traveller gives an opportunity 
of forwarding them to their destination. 
Letters were rather better looked after by 
the Outchester people, for John and Frank 
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wrote frequently, and on the usual days, 
when letters should arrive from them, there 
was sure to be some one sent to the office ; 
but on other days letters were not expected, 
and no one was sent for a chance one that 
might come during the interval. Not ex- 
pected ! ah ! it would be too much to say 
that ; there were letters looked for eagerly, 
longed for with almost sickness of heart, 
but then their arrival was so uncertain, 
even from what part of the world they 
might come was unknown, and no calcula- 
tion could be made, by one of that house- 
hold who thought about the writer every 
day, of the proper time to go or send. 
Had Marion Arnold known, she would have 
trusted the arrival of these precious epistles 
to no casual hand, but would have gone to 
the little town herself to claim her treasure ; 
and have thought the way neither long nor 
weary. 

Marion turned over the letters she re- 
ceived from the boy listlessly; there were 
various letters for her father, which she 
laid aside one by one, after a hasty glance 
at the writing, the seals, where there were 
any, and the postmarks, and at last having 
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gone over them all, with a start and a low 
cry she came to one addressed to herself^ 
which brought the rich blood to her fiEu^, 
and the tear to her eye. The postmark 
was the Cape of Good Hope — well did she 
know who was the writer. The dear one 
far away had not, amid the strange scenes 
and strange people he had seen, forgotten 
her, the simple Northumbrian girl. She 
almost feared to open this precious epistle, 
but, forgetful of how important her father's 
letters might be, forgetting all about them, 
in fact, she hurried to one of the window*^ 
seats, sat down, and examined and re^ 
examined the address and the ofiice stamps 
be£3re she could make up her mind, or 
regain sufficient composure to break the 
seal. When she at last did so, it might 
have been seen, by the varying expression 
of her sweet countenance, by the tearful 
eyes, by the bright flush that deepened on 
her cheek, and by the quivering of those 
rosy, dewy lips, how deeply she was moved ; 
and the glad, happy, joyous smile, amid 
her tears that followed its perusal, proved 
that she was not disappointed with it, nor 
displeased with the writer. It was no 
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great thing of a letter, either; but it was^ 
fiill of affection and a lover's protesta- 
tions and vows, and then it told of hard- 
ships endured by himself and the crew of 
the gallant ship, of the strange places at 
which they had called, of the strange 
people, and still more curious things he 
had seen, and of the as yet continued un- 
certainty about their final destination. 
Fortunately, perhaps, for Marion Arnold, 
her father was yet a-field, her mother in- 
tent on household cares and duties; thus 
she could freely indulge herself in the re- 
perusal of her letter, and was able to hide 
it in her bosom before any one could come 
to disturb her sweet thoughts. But it was 
impossible for her to conceal the fact that 
something very pleasant had come to pass ; 
that she had received good news of some 
kind her tell-tale face, her conscious 
blushes and smiles, and the light that 
shone in her eyes, if she looked either of 
them in the face, all, she was conscious, 
would betray her secret before the time# 
It would in no case have been a secret 
long — for Marion Arnold had no secrets 
from her mother, she was by far too iimor 
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cent and pure-minded for anything like 
that — ^besides, her parents, though they had 
not actually approved, neither had they 
openly disapproved of her understanding 
with Harry Grey. Perhaps, like many pa- 
rents, they thought that such a lengthened 
absence would result, as it so often does, in 
the lovers forgetting each other; any way 
every step she had taken hitherto was well 
known to both her parents. Yet still she 
felt she would like to keep this all to her- 
self a little while longer, and therefore she 
stepped quietly out of the house into the 
calm, balmy evening air, and hastened 
along the bank of the ravine under the 
trees to a rustic seat, which looked up the 
beautiful stream towards Cheviot, the place 
where last she had seen the young engineer 
alone, the place where she had listened to 
the old, old story, but new and fresh to 
her, the tale of his love for her, and where 
she had parted with him the night before 
he went away on his long and adventurous 
voyage. 

Marion Arnold was a girl of seventeen, — 
for now that she is seated absorbed in a 
sweet reverie, and musing about her lover, 
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we must introduce her more formally — one 
of nature's very fairest forms, and indued 
with a natural grace, to which artificial 
culture had added little. She was in sta- 
ture taU, slim, and straight as an arrow, 
and all her motions and actions breathed 
ease and natural harmony; her hair was 
luxuriantly abundant, very long, and of a 
beautiful auburn, of that shade which ac- 
companies a complexion so clear, fair, and 
transparent, that the rich warm blood, which 
the slightest emotion called up to her cheeks, 
caused them to bloom like roses. Her face 
was a fine oval ; the features, though 
neither classic nor regular, were singularly 
beautiful; and the expression was so full of 
innocence and purity, that it might convince 
all who looked upon her of her simple mo- 
desty and utter guilelessness. And then 
her smile! Ah! who can describe it? it 
had a bewitching charm which was irresist- 
ible. All her movements were light, elastic, 
and graceful, and her whole figure, though 
not as yet fully developed, was sufficiently 
rounded by the fulness of youth, health 
and happiness, to give glorious promise 
for future years. Such was Marion Arnold, 
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the beloved of Harry Grey; and in mind 
she was no less fair. It was not a mere 
semblance of innocence and purity that she 
wore, she was innocence and purity embo* 
died; and though living in a wild country, 
among simple uncultured, and somewhat 
rude people, she had elevated tastes, and 
no little amount of acquired knowledge. 
Marion Arnold has had no boarding-school 
education, but almost a masculine one, and 
that in the same school and under the same 
teacher by whom her brothers had been 
taught. While Marion was at this school, 
many a battle was fought among the bigger 
boys for the honour or privilege of seeing 
Marion home; and now, in many places 
throughout the length and breadth of Eng- 
land, there were those who still remembered 
and thought of her, and those happy youth- 
&1 days with a sigh. 

But the darkening shades of the twilight 
were closing fast on the peaceful country, 
and Marion slowly returned home, meeting 
amid the trees her mother, who had com^ 
to seek her for the finale of that household's 
day. The time for evening prayers had 
come — a duty never neglected or omitted 
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in that pious family, — and the hallowed 
exercise over, Marion had to tell of the 
good news she had received; and then, with 
blushes and sighs, she read to the old people 
such parts of Harry's precious letter as she 
thought would be most interesting to them. 
She read about the storms he had en- 
countered, the dangers of shipwreck the 
vessel had undergone; about the strange 
islands at which they had touched, and the 
curious people, places, and things Harry 
Grey had seen, amidst the expressions of 
wonder and delight of her parents, and no 
less so of their sympathy with the writer 
himself, as she proceeded. But Marion 
must stop her reading, and the old people 
their comments, for these homely folk keep 
early hours. And now the stout, buxom, 
red-armed servant entered with the plain 
but substantial supper, to which the fresh, 
healthful country air, and exercise out of 
doors, enabled them to do ample justice; 
though Marion is too much occupied with 
her letter, and her own sweet thoughts 
thereon, to heed the evening meal. It is 
soon over, and the tray removed; and be- 
fore they separate for the night, Marion 
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must read over again to them those wonders 
of which the letter is full. 

" I dinna knaw, Marion, hinny/' said her 
mother, when she had done so, in a dialect 
strangely compounded of the Yorkshire and 
the north country speech, which it is im- 
possible to give literally, "I dinna knaw 
what sort o' life the lad '11 lead, if it's amang . 
sich kind o' folk he's to be a' the time he's 
to be awa'. The Cape o' Good Hope, whar's 
that, guidman?" 

"The far end o' Africa, where be the 
Hottentots and ither queer folk, and no end 
o' lions and sarpents, and varmint o' a' 
kinds," was the answer. "I've read some- 
thing about the country, the people, and 
the beasts lang ago." 

" Pity me ! will Harry be to bide there? 
He'd better far hae stopped at hame, I 
judge." 

" Just so; but he wouldna, ye knaw." 

" Oh, Father, he's not to remain there ; 
hear what he says." 

The genuine burr of the Northumbrian 
was in Marion's voice, and it sounded 
sweetly, pleasantly, too ; for " her voice was 
ever soft, gentle, and low." 
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She read the passage where the wanderer 
spoke of the ignorance of himself and com- 
rades as to their future destination; but 
said, at the same time, that it was to some 
more distant country they were bound, as 
the vessel was being refitted, and extra 
stores shipped for another voyage. 

^^ Aha ! " said the old man, when she had 
finished; "so there's mair behind. You 
didna read us that at first — ^wherefore so, 
Marion, lassie ? " 

" Oh, I didn't think of it. I only read what 
I thought you'd like to hear," Marion an- 
swered, blushing. 

" Ay, ay ! and I reckon there's mair yet 
that we've not heard. Ye needna blush, 
lassie. Dunna I knaw it wasna written for 
us, that letter wasna, hinny ? " said the 
mother. " But surely you'll send it to John 
and Frank?" 

" Send it to John ! " exclaimed Marion, 
in a tone of afiright : " why, he's as sure to 
hear as we are ; and he has heard oftener 
from — from Harry than we've done up to 
this time." 

Poor girl ! the very idea of parting with 
this letter, even for a day, of submitting 
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the dear words and phrases of affection with 
which it was so full, even to her brothers, 
who were not only perfectly aware of, but 
likewise approved of her choice, was fright- 
ful in the extreme. No ; it was not to be 
thought of for a moment. It was quite 
enough to have read part of it to her parents, 
but to submit it to the laughing though 
kindly criticism of her brothers, was more 
than she would do. It would be quite suf- 
ficient if she mentioned that they had heard 
from Harry, if even she could bring herself 
to that, when next she wrote. So Marion 
folded up the letter hastily, and, bidding her 
parents good night, hurried away to her own 
little chamber, to read it all over again, to 
sit for an hour in the summer moonlight, 
and then to go to bed with the precious 
missive under her pillow, there to dream of 
him that was far away, of the dangers he 
might yet have to meet ; of strange lands, 
and wild, savage, black people. Ah, Marion ! 
even in your dreams you little fancied how 
much the real in HiitTy's experience would 
exceed, as regards danger and singularity 
of place, people, and manners, the imagi- 
nary! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE FBIEST'8 MESSENGER. 

The next morning while the Arnolds 
were at breakfast the servant entered with 
a message. • 

" Maister," she said, " here's Willie 
Drouthy's cam down the glen, an' he wants 
to speak till ye." 

" Very weel, take him into the kitchen, 
and I'll see him in a minute." 

" And Jenny, see ye gi'e him some break- 
fast," Mrs. Arnold added; "it's alang walk, 
and though he's a stupid body, hell be the 
better o' something after't." 

" Set him up," muttered Jenny, as she 
went out. " The auld snufiy, drucken 
ne'er-do-weel, to get breakfast in a decent 
kitchen like ours. I wonder what the auld 
priest can see in sich a like fellow as him, 
to make as muckle o' him as he does." 
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Jenny's mutterings were proverbial ; 
when any person, or thing, or order dis- 
pleased her, she sought relief in this way; 
but then Jenny was in some sort a privi- 
leged person at Outchester. 

"I wonder what the doited body can 
want wi' you, Francis," Mrs. Arnold said, 
when they were again alone. " He knaws, 
or should knaw ony way, that he's no fa- 
vourite here — ^wi' us women-folk, at least. 
For my part I canna abide the sight o' 
him." • 

" Hush, Mistress, hush. It's the like o' 
that that makes Jenny so forward. Willie's 
ill enough, and he's waur than he's ca'ed; 
but he a usefu* body for a' that, sometimes." 

" Usefu', indeed !" exclaimed the Mistress ; 
" weel, weel, you and the awd priest may 
think sae, but I'm sure there's but few that 
gangs to the meeting that likes to see him 
pottering about the desk or the pilpot. It's 
a disgrace to you folk in power to keep him 
on as he's now." 

** Hush, I say ; it's no in our power to 
help it in the meantime, ye micht knaw 
that. It's the awd man's will and wish, 
and he'll no be contraried at no hand. 
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He's just the stubbornest awd man I ever 
saw; but Til soon see what's brought him 
here this day." 

Francis Arnold the elder was a tall thin 
man, between sixty and seventy years of 
age, not at all like either of his sons, nor 
yet seemingly of that race which one 
fancies inhabits Yorkshire, whence so many 
years ago he had come to this moorland- 
farm in Northumberland. He had much 
more the look of the Lancashire former, 
and his build was of that spare, wiry, and 
peculiar kind which is so characteristic of 
the latter county. Yet he was a true 
Yorkshire man. His features were fine, 
and even delicate, and shadowed as they 
now were with hair almost as white as 
snow, his countenance had a very reverent, 
grave, and somewhat melancholy expres- 
sion, while he was a hearty, genial, kind- 
hearted man. His worldly circumstances 
were now very fair, having improved won- 
derfully of late years. Without being a 
man of much wealth, he was very com- 
fortable and respectable, one of the chief 
men in the district, and in the little rural 
meeting-house, whose members were all 
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fanners like himself, with their tradesmen 
and hinds. Hence it was that the old 
minister — ^the " awd priest," in the style of 
the district, — consulted him in every emer- 
gency, and often bothered him with imagi- 
nary troubles and difficulties. 

Mrs. Arnold was not like her husband. 
On the contrary, she was a little, stout, 
happy-looking woman, and when one saw 
her they could easily guess from which side 
of the house the beautiful golden hair of 
Marion and the darker auburn of her sons' 
were derived* It was now, however, 
sprinkled with grey, and somewhat chas- 
tened, though it did not take away the 
happy joyousness of her countenance. Mrs. 
Arnold might be some ten years younger 
than her husband, and for more than 
thirty years had been his faithful com- 
panion both in prosperity and adversity. 
See her as she sat at the breakfast table 
that morning, and you would never desire 
to have a more kindly or pleasant hostess; 
albeit her dress was very homely-— truly 
in its most essential parts entirely home^ 
spun — ^her own hair neatly braided under 
the snow-white cap, and her oval and still 
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comely countenance beaming with kindness 
and good humour. 

And Marion did not look any the worse 
for her last night's vigH, and the dreams 
full of Harry Grey and his fortunes she had 
dreamed; perhaps she was a little quieter 
and more thoughtful than usual. But if 
she showed to advantage in the evening, 
what could be said of her now? So pure, 
so spotless looking, both in countenance 
and personal appearance, and even the 
slight addition of thoughtfulness added to, 
rather than detracted from her beauty. 
But there are household duties to be at- 
tended to; in such a house as this none 
can be allowed to be idle. The mistress 
has her maids to overlook, to see about the 
making of butter and cheese, and all the 
other daily work of a pastoral farm, while 
Marion must also attend to many of the 
minor details of the rural economy. 

Mr. Arnold has found his early visitor, 
Willie Drouthy. Willie was by trade a 
tailor, and by preference the old minister's 
factotum; all the week ready to do any- 
thing, to go anywhere for the old man, and 
on Sundays he was beadle, or, as it iscall(^4 
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in that country, the priest's man. He had 
been the clerk or precentor of the meeting- 
house, but owing to a sad faux pas he had, 
by the unanimous remonstrances of the 
people, been degraded from that office, 
although old Mr. Fraser, the minister, 
would not dismiss him altogether. Willie 
Drouthy was useful to the old man ; like all 
of his trade in the country, who go to work 
from house to house, he was a great and 
inveterate gossip. Perhaps that was one 
of the principal reasons why the old minis- 
ter so pertinaciously kept him in office; for 
Willie was no sooner home from a day's 
work, than he went down to the Manse 
and poured forth his stories of news, and 
all the clashes of the countryside acquired 
during the day. In fine he was a great 
lover of snuff, and, — ^he did not belie his 
name — ^if it were possible, a greater still of 
whisky, and was, besides, what the Scots 
call a " sneekdrawer." 

"Weel, Willie," said Mr. Arnold, 
"youVe been early agate this morning; 
it's the early bird that catches the worm, 
we a' knaw that, but what set ye out so 
early?" 
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" Ou, I was ga'en ower by to Framling- 
ton, ony way, and Mr. Fraser telled me last 
night to ca' and say that he'd like to see 
ye the day, if ye could spare the time, and 
gang up the waeter. Deed ye maun try 
to gang, for he's gotten something parti- 
cular to say to ye-" 

" Truly, and whatna sort o' news, Willie? 
— ^no a fool's errand, I hope, like the last 
message ye brought." 

" Na, na. I diflna judge that; but he'll 
tell you himsel, ye ken." 

" Mary hasn't ta'en any more fits, has 
she, or is't Donald that's wrang? Has he 
broken his leg, or his head, or has the cow 
ta'en the stang? Come, Willie, ye can gi'e 
me an inkling o' what's the matter if ye 
like; whether it's Mary, the pony, or 
the cow, that he wants to see me about?" 

" Hoo showld I ken, Mr. Arnold?" Willie 
answered, with a conscious air, however. 
" I only ken this, that a' up by — I may say 
a' four o' them — are weel enough ; but the 
auld man wants sair to see ye." 

Willie calculated on a little more press- 
ing before he told the news, which was 
upon the very tip of his tongue, and, more- 
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over he was speculating as to the likelihood 
of getting a dram before he started again; 
but at first it seemed as if he was about to 
be c^ppointed, for Mr. Arnold knew his 
man well. 

" Weel, Willie, if ye dunna knaw, there's 
nae help for it, I must e'en ride up the 
glen. I fancy, before I hear; but if it's on 
another foolish business I'll ne'er believe 
ye again." 

" Ou, but it is na, I'm quite sure o't. 
Weel, Sir, if ye'U no tell, I'll tell ye. Ye 
see there cam a young man in a gig £rae 
Framlingtonlast idcht, — a young priest, as 
it turned out — and he's to be a helper or 
something o' that kind to the awd man. 
He's been sent by some friend, I reckon, 
that's feared the folk weary o' aye the same 
thing, ower and ower again. Cauld kail 
het again is guid enough for once, or may 
be twice, but aye, Sunday after Sunday, 
it'll no do. Ony way the folk think and 
say so. Now Mr. Fraser disna ken what 
to do, either about this lad, or wi' him, and 
so he wants to see ye." 

" Truly Willie, that alters the case, it 
does, indeed. Weel, I'll go up as soon's I 
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can. I'm glad that somebody's had the 
heart, ay, and the courage too, to send a 
helper, though the awd minister '11 no like 
it ower weel at first, I reckon." 

^' I dinna ken, I dinna think he does, but 
he can refford to gie ower noo, he's preached 
far ower lang; and just look how the ither 
meetings round about are getting on, and 
us aye dwindling and fa'ing off. New 
blood'U do good in the auld place." 

" But, Willie, it surely disna become you 
to speak in that way of Mr. Fraser. Hasna 
he been a good friend to you, if no to the 
people, and he stood by you in that bad 
business, did he no, when a' the folk were 
against you?" 

" Ou, ay, I ken that; but I dinna wish 
him ony iU, I like him richt weel; but I like 
to see a weel-fiUed meeting far mair." 

In this way Willie Drouthy, better 
known all over the country as Drouthy 
Willie, fulfilled his mission, delivered his 
errand, and on the strength of the good 
news, he got what was far more important 
in his estimation, his morning dram. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 

When Willie Drouthy had gone, Mr. 
Arnold hastened a-field to see that all his 
people were pi*bperly employed, and to give 
his steward orders for the remainder of the 
day. He rode through the fragrant mea- 
dows amid the haymakers, inspecting, with 
skilful eye, the progress they were making. 
Then he rode over the hills to his shepherds : 
well he knew that, however careful and 
diligent the men might be, the master's 
eye made them much more heedful; and 
then, having made a circuit of well nigh 
haif a score of miles amid the natural pas- 
tures and the blooming heather, he trotted 
briskly home again along that old massively- 
constructed road, which nearly eighteen cen- 
turies of traffic had not destroyed. With 
a hasty order to the boy who was always 
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kept at the farm to give the pony a feed, he 
entered the house. 

" Mary, I must gang up to Fordham," 
he said to his wife, " this afternoon, so ye 
had better get me something to eat before 
I start. The minister wants to see me." 

" I judged sae when I heard o' that ill- 
faured body this momin'," was the answer. 
"On some stupid business or anither again, 
I reckon." 

"Not this time, I fancy. But where's 
Marion? — I've some news to tell you both." 

"Here, Father," Marion answered, enter- 
ing the parlour. 

Like all people who reside in secluded, 
lonely spots, such as Outchester was, where 
newspapers were a most decided rarity, the 
Arnolds were not a whit behind their neigh- 
bours in their love of news and gossip, and 
those things had great interest for them 
which town-bred newspaper-reading people 
would pooh pooh as the silliest of all possible 
things. Indeed in the country it seenis 
quite natural that such should be the case ; 
and people from cities and towns, learned, 
and with resources such as the majority of 
farmers have not, very soon fall into the 
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same gossiping habits, and in time become 
more arrant gatherers of country news than 
any home-bred person around them. Thus 
it was quite to be expected that both Mrs. 
Arnold and Marion should be all attention 
to hear the great news. 

" We're going to get a new priest, Mary ; 
quite a young man it seems, Marion." 

" A new priest, and young ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Arnold; "and whatever are ye gaen 
to do wi' th' awd man; is he to set be off 
about his business?" 

" No, truly; it seems some kind friend o* 
the minister's, or o' the people's, I dunna 
knaw which, but he'll be o' baith if a' gangs 
weel, has sent this young priest down frae 
the South as a helper, to keep up the awd 
cause : it hasna been done suner than it 
was needed, either, I reckon." 

"But, Father," said Marion, "how'll Mr. 
Fraser like it? — he that's been so long in 
Fordham that people can hardly count the 
time. There's only one man about the place, 
auld Peter Palmer, that minds him coming 
to Fordham first." 

"Weel, Francis, but it would be very 
hard to set him aside now." Mrs« Arnold, 
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good literal woman, fancied that the coming 
of a young minister, must of necessity mean 
no less than the turning adrift of the old one. 
"He's borne the heat and burden of the 
day in this country-side, and nae young 
man, wi' my will, should ever be set in his 
place as lang as he lived." 

" Hush, Mary, dunna speak nonsense ; 
there's no the ghost o' a fear o' that. Be- 
sides, wished we it ever so much, we canna 
do it, though nobody wants, as I know of. 
Mr. Fraser's priest for life, but that's nae 
reason wherefore there shouldna be a helper, 
is it?" 

"No, Mother, father's right; just think, 
Mr. Fraser must be eighty or more; who 
ever hears of people of eighty continuing to 
work as a minister should work? " 

" Weel, weel, I dunna see clear how it's 
to be. But where on earth will they put 
the young lad : the Manse's a mere wrack, 
and he'll be starved both ways, wi' cald 
and hunger, if he bides lang yonder; and 
then to be at Marjr's tender mercies, — if she 
takes a liking to him it'll be a' weel enough, 
but if no, pity him." 

"Truly; I reckon that's just the chief 
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thing the awd man wants wi' me, and I'm 
in a sort of quandary what to say or do. 
I ken no placef that'll fit a respectable, and 
nae doubt a weel brought-up lad about 
Fordham, and none, indeed, within a mile 
or twa." 

" No more do I," said his wife; " but the 
young man may stop wi' the priest for a 
day or two, and some place may turn up 
before then : I'd advise that." 

"I fancy that'll be the best; but haste 
ye and get me something to eat, and then 
I'll be off, and prepare yoursels for a' 
the news I can gather when I'm up the 
glen. It was Marion's turn last night; it'll 
be mine the night; when, oh wife, will it 
be yours?" 

"Why, it's mine allays and ever; and only 
very seldom, indeed, that ye ha'e onything 
to tell, at least, that a body cares for." 

Mrs. Arnold hastened away to satisfy the 
wants of her hungry husband, whose long 
ride among the hills had sharpened an ap- 
petite never a bad one at any time; and 
even though he should reach Fordham 
about the minister's usual dinner hour, he 
by no means cared to depend on the fare to 
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be found there for satisfying it : long expe- 
rience had taught him that neither Mary 
nor her master made provision for such 
hungry visitors as he would have been this 
day, if he had set out fasting to visit them. 
Mrs. Arnold's preparations did not detain 
him long; very soon he was ready for the 
road, and set off on his mettlesome pony 
towards Fordham, the church village of the 
district. 

When Mr. Arnold had gone, the mother 
and daughter — their morning labours of 
the household over — were able to sit down 
to more special and quiet feminine occupa- 
tions. The mother sat with a stocking she 
was knitting in her lap, and Marion in one of 
the recessed windows on the other side of 
the parlour, whence she could see all who 
nught approach the house, and look forth 
over the far stretch of country, hill, and 
plain, and muir which lay spread out before 
her. This room was the whole breadth of 
that part of the house, about twice as long 
as it was broad. To the front there were 
two windows, small and deeply sunk in the 
thick wall, and seated as we have already 
said. On the other side there was only one 
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^poFtixre, stiH BmaUer, iriiich looked cbkA 
into the (gopien^ said ike Jigfat £roin wliadh 
WAA ahiLOfit ^zrtirely sbat oict ^by isass^ 
of honeysudde .aooid jefiBomme, wMoh hece 
took liie place of libe i^y wIxioIl "vv^b etse- 
where so hisxmjunt mi the iraiOfi. In front 
of this wmdow there grew il magidficeint 
rose-tree, ^pvbioh, ae it ihad scarcely <e^er 
been touched -with Tthe ksafe, had now he- 
come rather a tree than a shrub, aaad at 
this time was covered witii a perfect cloud 
of peerless white Toses; it was one of the 
most dearly^cherifihed of .'all thear floiral 
treasuires, and the Outchester garden was 
peculiarly irich in aLd-fashioned flowers of 
sweet odoaoT and bright 'colours. This 
iK)ae^tree had been brought, imoreover, frigm 
tibe old Yorkshire home, fsnd whether it 
was a traditionary £ldng i&xr the colasu% 
once tihe badge of the Lords of York, or 
merely that it was a memomil of the old 
times ttnd the old home, or the intrinsic 
beauty and purity of the Eweet flower itseH^ 
or all combined, we cannot say; but ^certain 
it is that the old people, and after them 
their childnen, took great pride in itB glori- 
ous MossamB. At the fsod of the roam 
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tbere iras another wiadow lAach. looked 
mp *fee Tsmae, and from Tvinoh you could 
seethe •wiDdmg coui»e of the glen, now ex- 
pmtiSBg into broad green haughs/and again 
con^ti^cting into deep dells, thickly clothed 
ivith trees and xinderwood, through whicli 
you could diBoem the ciyBtal sheen of the 
Ti^er, as it l^iped «id sparUed among and 
G^erthe rocks and stones which formed its 
rough bed. The view in this direction — 
towards the we^t — ^though irery circum- 
scribed, was nevertJielesBireiy fine, and the 
window-seat here 'was quite as mucb a fa- 
vourite with Marion as the one die now 
occupied. Her mother ii^as seated at tlie 
window 'whicli looked into the garden, near 
her fovtmrite Toses, but ttougli separated 
by lihe width of the room, they could con- 
verse easily. 

The room was iow-=roofed, and seemed 
gtHH lower from its lengl3i, and the buge 
IsAsiek beams which crossed it in diflSerent 
places. The furniture consisted of one old- 
fa&ioned dining table, tbe two movable 
ends of whidh were placed at one end of 
the room, one of wbich did duty us a kiitd 
of sideboQCpd, and a number of chairs, all of 
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old black oak, curiously carved and unusu- 
ally ponderous. The floor was covered 
with a thick home-made carpet of very 
sober colours, which had seen a good deal 
of service. Along the walls two or three 
portraits were hung, at least what were 
intended to be portraits, painted by some 
Dick Tinto of the olden time, for the 
dresses looked of the era of the first or 
second George. In one comer there was 
stuck up a curious-looking triangular cup- 
board, of some richer wood, which puzzled 
a stranger very much to find out how it 
was supported. It contained the precious 
wedding china, and other knicknacks, sou- 
venirs of the early days of the now aged 
couple, carefully packed, and never pro* 
duced save on very great occasions, and for 
guests whom Mrs. Arnold delighted to 
honour, and then no one but the mistress 
herself, no, not even Marion, was permitted 
to touch them. Within the thickness of 
the waU, at various places, there were other 
cupboards for things in daily use. This 
family room opened into another, a large 
and commodious bed-chamber, and was 
entered itself from a long passage, where, 
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if the visitor were heedless, he ran a great 
risk of saluting his mother earth on his 
progress from the door to the hall. 

In this comfortable room Mrs. Arnold 
and her daughter sat for a considerable 
time in silence, after the farmer had left 
them. Both were deep in thought, and the 
stocking which the mother was busy with, 
and the fine stitching which occupied the 
daughter made little progress. At last 
Mrs. Arnold turned round and said — 

"Marion, arena ye ga'en to write the 
lads, they'll be baith blythe to hear what 
yeVe to teU them? Put away your seam 
and write them now, when we're by our- 
sels." 

" Oh no, not yet. Mother; besides, it's not 
their day, you know, and I — ^I don't know 
that I've anything to say that needs an 
extra letter, it would only give them a 
fright at first, when they got it." 

" Naething to say, hinny ! havena ye that 
letter ye got last night, and dunna ye think 
the lads'U be blythe to hear o' their awd 
comrade? And then there's this great news 
o' the comin' o' a young priest, hinny, — 

H 3 
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ya ha'e written tbemt ofteawlifin ye. had fac 
leaft to say." 

'^Oh, bat wliat ean. I say aboot the 
young miiu^ier ? Eathai'IL tell us idl about 
him wheiL he comfis home^ asd it'll do to 
write to^aonraw aa. well aa torda»y»'' 

^' Ah, hiamy, I didna think ye were sae 
bashful wi' either John or Frank — God^ 
bless them baitbl Weel^ weel^ write them 
when ye please*. Couldna ye send Jobs 
Harry's Letter. — that 'ud, may^ be^ do aa 
weel?" 

Perhaps there wss a littW l^ o£ ironj 
in this remark, for Marion had. ke|>t the 
said letter very closely, and, as we haveseen^ 
only read parts of it to her parents. How- 
ever, she shrank now firomthe very idea of 
parting with it« True it wa» not the first/ 
letter she. had received firosL hier lover, but 
somehow it seemed a greater impossibiliJ^ 
to make this one family propert j than an^r 
o£ the previouB ones^ so. Marion, aoaawered 
hastily — 

^' Oh noy. no, I can't do thslt, I will 
not do that;: id;'s^ most likdLy that^ John, 
has heard himaelf, I reckon it'a certain^" 

"But, hinny, may be Harry hadna 
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tkae to* write baiiik ta jou aad Mmv thinilt 
o' thaiL," 

^ Ok yes, he woali have lomej no &ar.'' 

^ We^ weel, biib. anre ye iieedBa hsssp^ 
it SKJ great a; aecrdk from your awd mother^ 
hiaaiy. Thereivere few letters goin' wham I 
was a. girLloJce youi; IdiimiianemeiBiber eT@r 
getting a letter from yer father till Vd 
heeni many years & wife; sure, now^ i tiiink 
it wa& written in thtss irray house, perhaps 
im thois very room,, wha knawa>? when} he 
came down to see about the ferm.^' 

MarioB had) turned awuy,. and was look- 
ing out of the^^ wmdow while her motbev^ 
was speakjaag-y and iBot kMywing thast the 
mother's cgre wa& upozL her, she sM her* 
hand into tiie. boffiosx of her dress to find 
the preeions documeid;, and themv with a. 
£use beaming with bkishes and raddaast. 
with afiiectioi^ s^ rose froEOL h^ seat, weM- 
(sver aoad kissed h^or modier,. and said — 

^Hereit isyMotibuer dear;! wanted to let* 
you see it before, but when feth^ was im he 
would have teased me so much, and — and 
I did not like to offer it you after he'd 
gone." 

" That's a dear good girl now; but the 

H 4 
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awd man'll ha'e something else to think 
about, he'll no tease you to-day, hinny." 

" Ah, but just think, I don't know how 
many of the folk have been asking me 
about 'Harry Grey, poor fallow/ Poor 
fellow, indeed! and all because he's £Bur 
away — ^but shall I read it to you. Mother 
dear?" 

" No hinny, I'll get through it mysel', if 
ye'U get me my glasses. If there's ony 
hard places, I'U ask you to read them for 
me, that I will." 

This was said in such a peculiar know- 
ing tone, that Marion blushed more than 
ever, and to conceal her face, began look- 
ing for the spectacles, and was a very 
long time before she found them. When 
found she gave them to her mother, and 
hastened out of the room; and a few 
minutes afterwards her mother saw her 
cross the garden and hurry away towards 
her favourite haunt, amid the trees and 
bushes of the ravine. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE MANSE AND ITS IKMATES. 

While Mrs. Arnold is busy, spectacles 
on nose, deciphering Harry Grey's loving 
letter, and Marion is musing under the 
leafy screen by the river's side, the old 
fjEmner is drawing near the village of Ford- 
ham. He had taken a road which was 
little frequented, a private carriage drive 
in fact, which the proprietor of the estate 
had been at great pains and no little ex- 
pense in forming along the river's side,, 
from one extremity of the estate to the 
other. Mr. Arnold's farm of Outchester 
was at the very lowest end of this road, 
and the banks of the river there were very 
high and steep, and approached so closely 
that they formed the deep ravine of which 
we have before spoken;, in many places the 
trees, growing on the shelving rocks, seemed. 
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as if hanging in the air, their roots being 
entirely concealed by the luxuriant under- 
growth of hazels and other bushes which 
covered the whole bank. Farther up the 
bank, retired on one side, a wide haugh, 
like an amphitbeatane, was fiormed of rich 
red alluvial soil; at this time covered with 
crops of graim iswumg m tiftffi a^ht. breeze. 
Again there was a gorge, where the drive 
had been* cu*: through the hard greenstone, 
sm& the river th^ne fireftted tmd dsbsbed! over 
iim roeky bed, «nd among* the rugged firsg^ 
mfiaiLta. which had' fallen from the dii& 
abovev And then acK^eeeded another qmetes* 
scene, with rich- paatuireff, and a farm-hooae 
srtua/ted mueh lake^ Outehester, on: the top 
oi the cliff, thongh of a decidedSiy smaller 
and IkDwer elasff. Tl^n caone a high sloping' 
boxnk, and! at its foot am anciait prno^ 
trve mill, wMch, &(mL ibsr appeaaraxice, one 
isigbt. suppose had remaned unaltered 
siEiee the old Bordier fighting times; and v^ 
this bsnk, axnaid lofty tirees, assd past am oM 
stcoae cross nsoA well, dfedksted to* scmie^ 
faibuilxruH ]|f (»thuBiifari«ii saanift, you caaaie 
upon the lofvidy and. petaareBqueTiIilaige of 
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Id. those dftysyidieii the P^rcy <tf Nwthi- 
iHaheghund eooid aeeta Ana&Mid anahiaar 
self by the frijamMg Tillages audi httmletai 
fiiiomid Alnwiek Caatle, fired by those 
^^ bloody tyranta^ the ScotSy" inoneof ibeur 
desdatmg ibrays^ Foadhaaa was a place 
o£ greater irafmrtaiice to the country thaoj 
itsbaize would bow denote;. Skaated at cue 
of the aivaUahle fiuda of the idytf^ which 
wa» defended by & atrang eaatk^ the pio 
turescpie rams, of which r^onaia to this d^y 
skfioe ^eGimea of the dd baranial holdy 
the village had grawiit up under itai pio* 
teetioQ and sdieUer. !NW,. thoogh. its. cotr 
tages — ¥eiy maay of thi^n at leaaty — semieii 
ta be the very same aa ku those waxlike 
days, its ehi^ charaetmstic was peacdsil- 
oess*. A very striking evid^Eice of the 
ehange which had eome over the ooustry 
and the habits of the people waa the piaiiE, 
sinaple-lookiDg Church; or^ aa the people^ 
caJiled it, Meeting-houae^ and the akaossk 
iijilTiliAlM:tfl.T>V Mfl-nflfty standing; on the ruina 
of ooe of theold tGwexa, and nestlings ae it 
w»e^ under the shadow of two other towersy 
which were int pizetty fuk preservation. The 
eatranee to ch«rehi and Manae was throng 
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the principal gateway of the old castle, over 
which the arms of the original possessor, the 
builder of the place, in the time of Edward 
the Third, were sculptured. A gracious 
and glorious change too it was, to find the 
gospel of peace and goodwill to men 
preached where the din and tumult of war, 
and bloodshed both open and secret, had 
once been so prevalent, and where a nume- 
rous garrison of fierce retainers once waited 
but the beck and bidding of their feudal 
lord to undertake any action however 
desperate, to do any deed however unhal- 
lowed, to find for sole garrison one old, grey- 
haired, peaceful minister of the gospel and 
his solitary servant. On yonder tower the 
bale fire was always ready laid; the 
" warder armed in steel" with bow or spear 
in hand, and horn by his side, was ever on 
the alert to rouse the country; and now the 
only purpose it serves is to afford a poor 
shelter to the peaceful Sabbath worship- 
pers who arrive too early, from tiie fierce 
summer sunshine, or the winter's storm; 
or it may be a breakneck place of exercise 
to the boys of the village, searching for the 
nests of daws and pigeons. Verily a 
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change has -come over the spirit of the 
country, and of it Fordham is a good ex- 
ample. 

Mr. Arnold put his pony into the stable, 
to which, indeed, it trotted of its own ac- 
cord, knowing it well, and then entered the 
kitchen where Mary, the minister's maid, 
was bustling about; for Mary was always 
in a bustle, and could do nothing quietly. 

"How are ye the day, Mary?" asked 
Mr. Arnold, as he entered. 

"Oh, is that ye. Sir? Weel, the minister 
'11 be glad to see ye; he^s been in the 
fidgets ever since that doited body, Drouthy 
Willie, ga'ed awa in the momin'. And how 
are they a' down the waeter, the Mistress 
and Marion?" 

"Bravely, Mary, bravely," Mr. Arnold 
answered; "but where's the minister, 
where's Mr. Fraser, he sent down for me, 
ye knaw?" 

" Yes, sure; but have ye heerd the news? 
What d'ye think about it? Will it na be 
a blessing to the auld man, and to the folk 
too?" 

** I'm very glad to hear that ye think so, 
Mary," was the reply. " Ye can do mair 
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m^ tlie tprieBt than mty o' hb; and I "was « 
kind o'jfeared that ye wouldna lake it ower 
weel." 

*^ Me BO like it !" exdadmed i^e old ^er- 
vant. " Hai^ua I been trym' to dri^ne the 
aiild man thsut gate (far ever sae long? 3ye 
no reckon its fiill time too that he had xestf 
Besides, the meeting^s ga -en to ipnrack and 
ruin; 5ft -s e'en on the fair horoad road to 
destouction i' the noo," 

" Truly, Mary, everybody judges that; 
hut then the priest has aye had a will o' 
Ms own, and it's ©o liiat easy to get him to 
budge an inoh, imleBS it comes ^' his own 
side-" 

^ Weel, that's tone enough; (he's aye been 
contrary since I kenned him. It's ra' I caoi 
do often to keep him ridiL HeTthinks he 
tens a' things ; but if it werena for ime, 
he'd been dead lang sjTie." 

" I daresay it; but what sort of a yosmg 
man's this? Is he like to do? Does he 
please you.and Mr. Eraser, Mary?" 

" Oh, ay, baith o' us, so far bb we Ve saen 
him yet; that's he's only been here twa 
nicbts, but he's si good4ooking, civil-spoken 
man, no very young, 'and he^^s modest like, 
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vi^idch k no iSisA comntcni among jonng 
prints, misfw -o' ^ds^, fiat them tip." 

^ But -wiicTe IB Mr. Fraser? Is tte yoong 
mBXi wi' him?* 

" The minister'B ? the garden, ye'll find 
him amang Ae guseiberries, I reckon; Mr. 
Johnson^ no -wT him, he ga-ed out to see 
tlie oonnrtry, as ihe Baad, I jadge jnst to l^e 
hie iane, ^and try to find out whatna kind 
o' outlandish folk he'd gotten amang. He 
ga'ed down lie waeter side, for I teUed Mm 
xoysel how he was to gang, a* the way 'as 
iar as yer am lioase." 

"Strange Uiat I didna meet him; but 
noo I thank on*t, I (fid see *a dressed man 
faasDsnering away at the stanes on the water 
Hfcde, aaad amther fishing a bit farther down 
tfaie stream; but such sights are common 
Plough, ye knaw. I wonder what pleasure 
1he gentry can have in tweaking stanes. If 
they so want to do so, we'd be able to gie 
t^m plenty o' wait ower our way." 

" it would just be him, for I noticed a 
faflimmer daanfc sticking out ^o' his pouch-; 
and when I asked him what he was 
ga'en to ^do wi* that, he said something 
aibout — gisrng, I nrindna the word. New 
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berrieS) aad hence the certamtj^ of Maiy as 
to where he would be fbimcL 

'^ CoMe away, Mr. Arnold," the old maa 
said, as he pereeiyed the £uiner approadi<- 
iug. ^' I'm yery glad to see yotu Coime 
aod help me to clear the busies. It's a aia 
to see the froxts of the earth loiA." 

^'^ Truly, Sir, but most of yowr cn^'ll be 
lost, I'm judgiBg." Mr. Arnold couLd not 
help thinikiTOg what a treat a day among 
these biiishes would be to the children of 
the village, but he said it not. 

^^ How's Mrs. Arnold and little Marion 2 
But I should not call her little now, thoictgk 
obe was wee enough when I first made her 
acquaii^tanee, and a riotous iK)isy welcome 
she gave me — you remember, AmoUd? — but 
teE me bow are they both? " 

^^ Quite well. Sir. But I cam up the 
waeter one's errand to see you:, aod we're a^ 
busy at hame wi' the hay, so I must get 
back as soon as I can." 

'^ So you got my message? I do want ta 
see you badly, andl to get your advice too* 
WUlie Drouiby told you of an arrrral we've 
had, did he not?" 

^' Yes, yes, and I was, and am rejaioed 
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to liear o' it, thoogli it Hi sterile me • Ut 
ak fizak, oonm^ so suddeD like. It inost 
made the mistress angry." 

^^WixyTj p»hap3 1 should have mentioiied 
it before^ for acxme of mj good friends — 
they^ your firiends as weU as mine, Arnold, 
— in the south have be^x urging me for 
long. But it'snot easy aQ at onceto gireup 
irhat has been both the duty and privilege 
of a lomg Hfe, and I may say its cMef plea- 
sure too; so it's only very lately that I 
agreed^ and the coming of this hid to<dc me 
almost as much by surprise as it did yon." 

^^Has be come for good?" asked Mr. Ar- 
nold, well knowing that the domineering 
spirit of the old man was as likely as not 
to lead him to try to place, as tl^ futiare 
minister of the chapel, one that pleased him- 
self^ whatever the people might think about 
it, and perfectly sure that such procedure 
would bring about a rebellion in the con* 
gregation. But he waa most agreeably 
surprised with the answer he received, so 
different was it firom his anticipaticns. 

^^That will depend entirely on circum- 
stance; bow I like him, and how the people 
like him. But Mr. Johnscm seems a very 

z2 
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suitable person, and if he pleases as a 
preacher, why, the folk might go £Eu*ther 
and fare worse." 

"Fm glad to hear you say so; but if he 
doesna please, what then, Mr. Fraser?" 

" Why, well have to send him back, that's 
all, and get another, till we hit on the right 
man for the place ; but I have no fear about 
his pleasing. What troubles me is where 
to get a room for him? Of course he will 
only have very little money at present, and 
it should be a cheap, and yet a respectable 
place." 

"Of course, no doubt of that; but is 
there no body in the village that would 
lodge him? There's Palmer has a room to 
spare, hasn't he?" 

" Yes, generally; but Mary says they are 
keeping it for one of the Laird's grooms, or 
flunkies, no less, who is to be here soon, so 
we must look out for some other place; 
there's no particular hurry." 

" I see, he'll stay here for a time, it'll be 
best, too, for then you'U be better able to 
find out what sort of a person he is." 

" Yes, but he mustn't stay long, either. 
I'm too old now to like being put out of 
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my own way, or out of my hours. What 
do you think came into my mind last night 
about this?" 

"I can't tell, I'm sure." 

^^ Why, just this, that as your sons are 
away, and you have plenty of rooms in 
your house, and it's only a pleasant walk up 
this length, that may be the mistress and 
you would be willing to take him in." 

"Truly, I fear you reckoned without 
your host then. Sir; I dunna believe Mary 
would ever listen to such a thing." 

" Then what shall we do ? Johnson can- 
not stay long h^re, and I know no other 
place but the inn, and I don't like young 
ministers sta3dng in such places." 

" No more do I; but we'll just have to 
look about a little more closely. However, 
I'll mention to the mistress what you've 
said, and by Sunday, perhaps, some place 
may have cast up." 

"Ay, do, and just let all your people 
know that a stranger's to preach. It is 
strange, is it not, that I fancy the meeting 
is always better filled when a stranger 
preaches than when I do it myself; but per- 
haps that is only my own notion, seeing 

I 3 
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diem from the pew isstead of tiie pulpit? 
J^J w«y tdl the fidk, and let lu iisi^e Jt 
good turn out. But come away iii;yDiill 
stay and dine witli me, will you not ?** 

Tim w» said in cather a hentating sort 
of way, as if Mr. Fraser did not much wiedi 
his inTitatioDL to be accepted; bat Mr. Ar- 
nold knew well all the peoolianties of the 
old man« 

" No, thfluok you," he said, " I must get 
away again as iMst as poadble; besides, ICary 
told me that Mr. Johnson had gone down 
the waeter^ and I did see somebody ham- 
mering laway amang ihe s^anes in the ri^er 
as I rode up, but I couldna iiimk it was 
the young mimster." 

^Oh, ay., he is something of s geolo^st, 
he said so, snd wie werenot to wait for him, 
Bo you'd bettor fltay*" 

^ I fear I caBma ; if I find him as I go 
down I'U take him home wP osie, and send 
him ewer at night on one of the l)easts." 

^ Welil, wellj so be it; if you will go, you 
wilL" 

The old miidster had dorang this time — 
they wiere in his parlour or cBning^ioom 
now — ho&Et hunting ^mt of a conier <Mp- 
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bond a eoople of Ixytdes, mnd two gkaeei, 
£»r ihe ivw hcnpitiiHe w£beT a fitsbioii of bis 

OWSL 

^^ Tftke m gims cf ivane, or of spirits, Ar- 
nold/' he said, when he had filled a glass 
from each bottle, "our own home-made 
currant wine, you know." 

" No, no, I'U take the whisky," was the 
reply. 

Nobody that could help it ever took a 
second glass of Mr. Eraser's much vaunted 
home-made; the first generally set their 
teeth on edge so keenly, that even after an 
interval of many years the mere remem- 
brance of the first glass brought back the 
like sensation. 

" Well, good day, Mr. Fraser," the farmer 
said, after a good deal more gossiping con- 
versation; "I'Unot forget to speak to the 
mistress about what you've been saying, 
and if I meet the young priest, why, I'll 
take him home wi' me, and introduce him 
to her." 

" Do so, Arnold. Good-bye." 

The farmer led his horse up the village 
street. He had some little business to set- 
tle, and everywhere he went, to the mer- 

I 4 
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chant's, the blacksmith's, the shoemaker's, 
and finally in the inn, the only topic of con- 
versation, and of almost strange wonder, 
was the advent of the new young priest. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE YOUNG PRIEST. 

It was indeed the young preacher that 
Mr. Arnold had seen busily geologising 
amid the rocks in the bed of the river. 

Mr. Johnson was a man of about thirty, 
of middle size, handsome in figure, and very 
good-looking. His face was indeed pale, 
as if "sicklied o'er with the pale cast of 
thought," and perhaps seemed paler by the 
masses of long black hair which hung down 
almost to his shoulders, and the intense 
black eyes which glowed and sparkled under 
long and delicate eyelashes. At first people 
were apt to think him affected. His style of 
dress, and manner of wearing the hair, gave 
some plausibility to the notion; but it was 
really without any foundation. He was, 
in fact, a simple, earnest student, of fair 
average mind, and respectable in learning. 
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An enthusiast in regard to the natural 
sciences, and at the same time thoroughly 
sincere in his piety, and most devoted to 
and desirous of being useful in the profes- 
sion which he had chosen. He had only 
left; college a shc^ time before, and was 
very eager to get fairly into the harness, 
and be at work. Hence, wtea some of his 
friends offered to send him to this secluded 
pastoral difirbrict, he had gladly accepted the 
oiler. Bred in a large town, and havmg 
lived only among the noise «nd bustie <rf 
cirowded streets aU his life, it was a strange 
choice his Londom £riends had made in send- 
ing him down here, and almost as strange 
that he citould hav« been so ready and will- 
ing to QomB. But tl^re are always attrac- 
tions im the ooontry for town-teed people, 
^specmlly in t^ summer season; tlrcn iflie 
oppartnmities he iiFOuld imvB of pursuing 
his fevourite sciecifoe in a <M?anty so Tick 
4U9 Northmnbedaasd, seemed so great ihsib 
he eageiHIy dosed wil^ the <o!lfer; and more- 
«i^er, lease in pleaching, he iancied, o<myi 
be better aegidbped by practice in sudh a 
lural place, and icnong vath s sim^ 
peop^l^flxim «iBy^4he large 4Hir(^ He 
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iittle knew Ae dificnlty of pfcuwing amIi 
people, howewBt simple tibey aught be. 

To a pawn aecostDned, as Mr. JoiuuaiL 
iiad erer been, to what 18 called good flocMly, 
to respeebkhfe, oamfiniable homes, sad re- 
^ectahty-dieaed people, the aqqalid ap pea g - 
aiKse <j£ the Manse, and the dress and de* 
jBcanoiir of Mr. Fnuer, eaiae like a thsuader- 
clafu Ihe rnnoos conditian of the cne, 
the beggarly appearance of the other, fairly 
amazed and not a little disgusted him, and 
he was £un to get oat into the fields, and 
along the river's pleasant banks, for solace 
and refireshment. If he had been able, it is 
more than probable he wotdd have tried io 
get away again Ihe very fiist night ; hurt 
"wi^ the morning came coder though1», 
and the first day's stroll along the side of 
tlie stream, amid the woods, and up to the 
hither-clad hills, decided him to remain, 
at least for a time. 

That day he was exploring in a different 
ffireclian, heedless, whwe every place was so 
pktoresquely l)ean1ifiil, whither he went. 
Mary, the **priest," as the old man's s»vaDfc 
was called by the people, had, it is tree, 
pointed emit how he shooM go, told ham who 
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lived in the various farm-hoiises lie might 
pass, and also, that if he felt tired, all he 
had to do was to go to the nearest one, tell 
who he was, and that he might be sure of 
a kindly welcome ; finally, that the dumer- 
hour was two o'clock, and that Mr. Fraser 
would wait for no man, therefore he must 
be home by that hour. Little heeding this 
injunction, and not aware that the law of 
the Manse was, — 

" That he that comes not at the first call 
Gets nae meat till the next meal." 

he wandered down the river's side, now 
plucking and examining the beautiful wild 
flowers which bloomed so profusely around 
him ; now trying, with but little success, to 
catch the rich satiny water-lilies which grew 
in the sheltered pools ; and again, and more 
frequently, stopping to examine and test 
with his hammer the various strata which 
had been laid bare by the weather or in the 
formation of the road, or the huge masses 
which had tumbled down from the more 
precipitous banks. Thus he wandered on, 
heedless of time, until he saw the end of 
the drive before him, and consequently his 
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£Bffther progress in that direction barred, 
unless lie could manage to cross the 'stream. 
Alittle perplexed, he looked around, try- 
ing to discoTer 8<Hne other path, or to find 
some person whom he could question, when 
lo! avision met his eyes that for a moment 
fidrly bewildered him. Seated on a shelving 
bank, a little higher than the carriage-drivei 
and hidden from those descending the river 
tiU nearly opposite, was a beautiful girL 
She had some work in her hands, but was 
quite idle, and seemed almost asleep indeed, 
so motionless did she sit; but she was only 
musing, only dreaming those pleasant day- 
dreams in which young maidens indulge, as 
evanescent as they^ are sweet. It was Ma- 
rion Arnold, as the reader may have guessed ; 
and there she sat, all unconscious of the 
sparkling dark eyes that were gazing so 
admiringly upon her. So rapt was she in 
her own thoughts, that she had not heard 
the approach of the stranger, whose foot- 
steps, indeed, on the close velvety turf were 
aknost noiseless. Now he glided silently 
back under the thick cover of a hazel bush, 
to think what he should do, and whether he 
ought to disturb the musing of one who 
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delighted with the river and the scenery, 
that I quite lost sight of time, and forgot 
all about Mr. Fraser, and his handmaiden, 
Mary." 

"Oh, but ye maun stay; it'll never be 
said that the minister came this length, 
and didaa come in. To pass Outchester ! it 
would never do at all." 

" Outchester ! Ah, Mr. Fraser told me 
of Mr. Arnold," said the young man, still 
accompanying them up the zigzag path 
towards the house, not at all unwillingly, it 
must be confessed, for what a change was 
here, from the squalid dull monotony of the 
Manse people. This fair girl, and the little 
joyous-looking mistress — what a dingy 
sombre look the Manse would have after 
this ! and when they came full in front of 
the ivy-covered house, the feeling inten- 
sified ; — " did you say," he continued, " that 
Mr. Arnold had gone to Fordham?" 

" Yes, but he'll be back anon. It'll be 
mair pleasant for you to gang back in the 
cool o' the evenin' than now, so you maun 
e'en stay till then." 

They entered the house as Mrs. Arnold 
spoke, and Mr Johnson was amused, first of 
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all at the bewildered look of the buxom 
maid with the red arms, who no sooner 
caught a sight of the white neckcloth than, 
forgetful of all propriety, she ran away to 
inform her fellow-servants that *' here was 
a young priest come in wi' the mistress ; " 
and then, at the skilfiil pilotage of Mrs. 
Arnold, who was telling him now and again 
to "mind, there's twa steps gang down 
here,*' and " take care, there's three steps up 
here;" and very needfiil was a pilot in this 
navigation, for, though the long passage 
was pretty fairly lighted, by some odd 
chance those most difficult points were 
the very darkest. At last he was landed 
safely in the cosy lightsome parlour, and 
oh, again thought he, what a contrast is 
here ! 

"Now, Marion, hinny, just you gang 
and see about the dinner," said Mrs, 
-Arnold; "we'll no wait for your father, 
and Mr. Johnson'U be hungry, so haste ye, 
dear." 

" Now, Sir,'* she continued, after a short 
pause, while she was occupied in one of the 
cupboards, " what'U ye take, till the dinner's 
ready? There's wine and spirits; or, may be, 
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ye would like a glass o' ale; — say whatever 
you'd please take." 

" Indeed there's no need for any of them, 
not the least, I assure you." 

" Hout ! ye dinna knaw this country yet, 
nor its fashions. And after such a walk 
too; you maun have been at least three 
hours on the road, I reckon. Ye maun take 
something." 

" Well, if I must I must. I believe I have 
been as long as you say. If you insist, I 
would prefer a glass of ale. Ma'am." 

"Weel, here's some," said the kind- 
hearted woman — " home brewed and good, 
though I say it, who shouldna, seeing I 
mysel was the brewer; it'll refresh you 
after your walk." 

"It is very good, very good indeed! 
But what a magnificent view you have 
here !" he continued. " Why, you must be 
able to see many miles of country, I should 
think." 

" Ay, truly, we can see pretty plainly to 
the very borders of Scotland; and yon line, 
to the north and west, is hills far into 
Scotland. But, ye ken, this has aye been 
a place famous for its view, even in the 
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awld, awld times. They say it was once 
a Eoman camp." 

" So the name tells." 

" And then, in the riding times, they had 
a tower here, part o' it's built into this 
house, and the best part is built wi' its 
stanes; and a' for the view, they tell me, 
and that it might gie warning to the 
Fordham-castle folk, and to a' round 
about, indeed, for ye'll find ruined towers 
and castles awfu' plenty about here." 

"No wonder they chose such a place. 
It is one of the widest stretches of country I 
ever saw, save from the top of a mountain, 
such as Ben Lomond, or other of the High- 
land hiUs." 

" Just excuse me a moment. Oh ! I'm 
so thankfu', there's the m'aister, he'll be here 
directly;" and Mrs. Arnold left the room to 
see that everything should be in proper 
order, for this visitor was quite a diflFerent 
person from old Mr, Fraser, or any ordinary 
guest. 

Before long the red-armed servant en- 
tered to lay the cloth ; ordinarily she was 
clever enough, but to-day, what between 
bashfiilness in the presence of a stranger. 
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and a desire to note every peculiarity in 
the appearance of the young priest, that 
she might be able to enlighten the denizens 
of the kitchen, and the lads when they 
came at night, Jenny was more than 
usually flustered and awkward; and the 
young minister was greatly amused finding 
her eyes scanning him from top to toe now 
and again, while making a continued rattle^ 
and blushing fiery red as she caught his 
eye, and Johnson partly guessed the 
cause. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE HOUSE AND THE GABDEN. 

"I'm very glad to see you, Sir, most 
happy that you've been able to find your way 
here," said Mr, Arnold, heartily shaking 
hands with the young man. " Welcome to 
Outchester, Sir, and most heartily welcome 
to Fordham meeting." 

"Thanks, many thanks, I never have 
been more delighted, or more agreeably 
surprised than to-day." Perhaps the en- 
trance of Marion at the moment prompted 
the latter clause. 

" I'm very glad to hear it } but to think I 
should have ridden past you, and never 
have suspected who it could be! It makes 
me quite vexed at myseL" 

" Did you pass me ? I was not aware of it| 
I didn't notice you, I am quite sure of that," 

" Truly no. You were too busy ham- 
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merin' away at a stane in the bed of the 
stream, and I did na notice the white necker- 
chief, if I had I would have judged who it was 
in a moment ; but it's no uncommon in the 
fine weather for gentlemen to come and 
break aff bits o' stane frae the rocks and 
boulders — the country folk think they're 
seeking for gold, or silver, — but the best 
place for the fossils, as they ca' them, is 
across the hiU here, about a mile and a half 
or two miles in the limestone quarries, near 
hand to the coal-pits on the Waste." 

Johnson blushed a little at his expe- 
rimental operations being called "ham- 
merin' at a stane,'^ but looked very much 
interested when the quarries and coal-pits 
were mentioned. 

" I am very fond of geology," he said, 
" though I'm no proper geologist, — ^indeed I 
know but little about the science; but it 
seems a very attractive one, and I hope to 
learn more of it while I am in this county." 

"Very right. Sir; you'll never learn 
younger, and it must be a great pleasure, 
ever increasing too, to know more and 
more o' God's works." 

"Just so, and a ramble among, and 
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exploration of, the works of God, is not 
only refreshing to one, as a change of occu- 
pation, but it is more, it is a good prepara- 
tion for studying His Word. When at the 
HaU I ever found it so, though the place, 
and in many cases the objects of it, were 
smoke-dried and dust-covered, or found in 
the cases and on the shelves of museums." 
" Truly, truly, I can well believe it." 
*' Never mind the stanes, tho', now," Mrs. 
Arnold broke in ; " mind, Maister, though 
yeVe had a snack, Mr. Johnson hasna. 
Come, Sir, take your seat, and may a hearty 
welcome make amends for scant fare !" 

They took their places at the well-covered 
table. "If this be scant fare," thought 
Johnson, " what wiU it be when it is plenti- 
fiil, or what should Mr. Fraser^s be called." 
But he was asked to say grace, and was 
soon pretty weU occupied discussing the 
good things that were set before him, — ^not, 
however, so much engrossed that he could 
not pay attention to his fair companion. 
The maid, Jenny, had in some degree got 
over her curiosity, or at least her awkward- 
ness, and came and went with or for fresh 
dishes with decency and propriety. What 
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a strange notion these simple Northumbrian 
matrons have of hospitality ; to gorge a fa- 
voured guest, almost, yea, altogether against 
his wiU, seems to them to be the very quint- 
essence of kindliness and courteous hospi- 
tality ; and Mrs. Arnold was no exception 
to her class. She would have loaded his 
plate again and again, and more than once 
rebuked both her husband and her daugh- 
ter for want of attention to the guest. After 
the cloth was removed, Mr. Arnold said— 

"I don't knaw if ye approve o' our 
homely customs, Mr. Johnson, but we judge 
a glass o' toddy after dinner 's no amiss. 
Ye're no a teetotaller, I hope? " 

'' No, no, I hold temperance to be better, 
except in special circumstances ; but I have 
scarcely ever drunk spirits. However, I 
fancy a single glass of toddy should hurt 
nobody." 

" Truly, I think so. Will you begin, Sir, 
and help yoursel?" 

" Teetotallers," said Mrs. Arnold again, 
after a slight pause, " if they be like them 
that ca' themsels that in this country- 
side, are nae better than they should be; — 
a parcel o' ranters, and sic like, that ye 
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never ken where ye have them, or when ye 
have not !" 

" Hush, Mistress, there's nae doubt guid 
and bad amang them, as there* is amang 
ither folk. But they've dune good in their 
time too, that's a certain fact." 

" They have, indeed; but they go too far 
in some things, at least those of them that 
I know," said the minister; "and are as 
intemperate in spirit, whUe advocating tem- 
perance, as it is possible to be. But God 
forbid that I should say aught that is evil 
of the cause, though I may disapprove of 
the mode in which it is advocated, and 
though I cannot see it my duty yet to join 
with them." 

" Weel, that may be," said Mrs* Arnold; 
"but I only speak what I knaw to be true, 
and that is, that they're the very warst folk 
o' a' this country-side, and that they make 
the most phrase o' being the best. There's 
a great deal o' the * stand back, I'm holier 
than thou,' spirit in them." 

" Truly; but never mind that just now," 
said the farmer. "We've some half a 
dozen families about the farm, Mr* John- 
son, and there's two or three very aged 
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people amang them that canna gang to 
the meeting; perhaps you'd give us a word 
before ye gang up the glen again." 

" Eh? that would be grand! " the mis* 
tress exclaimed; "and there's auld John, 
and Betty, and crooked Peter, besides the 
ither folk. Oh yes ! say ye will, Mr. John- 
son." 

"I don't know," Johnson answered, 
" whether I should make my first appear- 
ance, as the players say, in your place, 
Ma'am ; and then, from what I've seen of 
Mr. Fraser, I don't think he would like it; 
at least, he told me he did not believe in 
field preachings, or any sort of extra work. 
/ do ; but what to say about to-night I 
hardly know." 

"Oh! you'll find plenty to say, never 
fear that," said the literal-minded Mrs. 
Arnold. " A' you priests can speak at a' 
times." 

" It's not that I meant; it is whether I 
should do it or not. Where could you 
gather the people ? " the minister asked. 

"T the kitchen; it's big enough, and 
we'll soon ha'e it ready after tea, when the 
men come hame." 
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" You needna think they'll weary for you 
at the Manse, either," said Mr. Arnold, " for 
I said, if I found you, I'd keep you tiU the 
evening, and send you hame on the pony. 
You can ride, I hope. Sir?" 

" I'm hardly quite sure, I have been on 
horseback, but it is years ago, and I am 
afraid I shall cut but a poor figure. But 
you're very kind, and, if it will be for the 
good of the people, why, I'U stay and hold 
a meeting ; something like a prayer meet- 
ing will do, I suppose? — well, in the Lord's 
name, we'll have it." 

" That's right. Sir, and I'll away and teU 
the folk; it's no a little they^ll be pleased to 
ha'e the hansel o' the young minister, that's 
sure." And the mistress hastened away, full 
of consequence and happiness, to tell the 
wives of her husband's servants of what was 
to happen, and to edify them with her gossip 
about the "fine young man, the new priest." 

" HI ha'e to leave you for a while, Mr. 
Johnson," said Mr. Arnold, when his wife 
had departed. " The folk are down in the 
meadows amang the hay; and though 
they're a' very decent people, they're no the 
waur o' being looked aftei*. But I'll be back 
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soon ; and I'll make them loose the sooner ; 
for at such a time as this we work early and 
late, ye knaw. But Marion '11 keep ye com- 
pany ; and there's the garden, and if there's 
no sae mony berry bushes in it as up by at 
the Manse, ye'll find the berries baith bigger 
and better." 

Johnson laughed. " If Miss Marion will 
pilot me, and give me one of those beautifal 
roses, I shall be indeed very glad." 

"Oh, yes, I'll do that with pleasure!" 
Marion answered, rather timidly. "But, 
for all father says, our garden hasn't much 
to boast of, but those very roses.'* 

" Well, if you please to let me see, I'll be 
able to tell him my opinion when he comes 
back ; and the York rose in such perfection 
and profusion is not to be seen every day." 

Marion had got over much of the shyness 
and difficulty in speaking which she had 
felt at first. All that afternoon she had sat 
by one of the windows, scarcely speaking at 
all, and then only when addressed directly. 
In fact, having got back her letter from her 
mother, and the arrival of this guest having 
prevented any comments thereon, she had 
still to hear what, her mother thought of it ; 
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SO she had been thinking of him who was 
far away, it might be on the stormy ocean, 
or amid ruthless savages. However, she 
bestirred herself now that she was left alone 
to do the honours of Outchester. 

"Will you come this way, then?'* she 
said, as she opened a door in the passage, 
by which the Scylla and Charybdis of that 
dangerous strait were avoided* " There^s 
not much pilotage needed here this time," 
she added, smiling* 

" Now for the white rose," he said. "You 
are sure to have good taste} and really I 
do Hot recollect ever seeing such a flush of 
blossoms before." 

Marion snipped off a pretty half-opened 
rosebud, and, blushing, gave it to him; and 
very speedily it was inserted in his button^ 
hole. 

" Mother brought the bush with her when 
3he left her old home and came here, some 
twenty years ago; and it has become to all 
of us a sort of memento of old times, though 
none of us remember the old place.'* 

" I should make quite sure you did not ; 
but, if I may ask, who are the * us ' ? " 

" My two brothers. Both of them were 
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bom in Yorkshire. I'm the only Northum- 
brian of the family. But even they do not 
mind the old place." 

" Ah ! I did not think when I called it a 
York rose that it had been brought from 
Yorkshire. It is the old badge from the 
country of the white rose. You know about 
those fearful times of the red and white 
roses, — of the House? of Lancaster and 
York, Miss Marion?" 

" A very little; but mother has old tra- 
ditions of the wars, which are often plea- 
santer than history." 

"Indeed! and that is very true. And 
I suppose this pretty garden — for it is 
pretty, and in fine order too, notwith- 
standing what you said. Miss Marion, — is 
part of the old camp, and it may have its 
traditions too?" 

"Yes; they say this was within the camp. 
The house, and the offices, and the garden, 
cover the whole space of the ancient sta- 
tion." 

" It is exactly of the form," the minister 
answered; "but do you know have any 
antiquities been found about it?" 

" I'm not sure if there have in father's 
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time ; but there were before that. But father 
knows all about it; he can tell you." 

"I beg your pardon, Miss Marion, for 
speaking about such musty things; but it 
is so short a tin^e since I was studying the 
language and manners of that mighty 
people, that I felt led to speak of them 
when I found my feet treading on the 
ground those old stem warriors trod. Cer- 
tainly, if not so grand, it presents a much 
pleasanter sight now than it could have 
done then." 

" It must be so. Sir ; though there's little 
to boast of here, either." 

" Well, of course you are used to these 
flowers and fruits — you have seen this gar- 
den at all times of the year; but just tldnk 
what the sight of it is to me, that have been 
brought up in a town all my life — at least, 
since I was a mere child, — where flowers 
are to be seen, sure enough, and beautiful 
ones too, new and rare, and brought from 
aU parts of the earth. But to me a garden 
like this and flowers like these, are almost 
as strange as you or I, Miss Marion, would 
be to one of the old Eomans, could he see 
us here in his old camp." 
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"Indeed, Sir! I didn't think gardens 
were so rare about the towns." 

" Neither are they, in some places. All 
about the suburbs or outskirts of London 
the houses seem embedded in gardens and 
flowers ; but those who, like me, had to live 
in the close, densely-peopled parts, scarcely 
ever saw flowers, except as nosegays, or on 
holidays. But though I am so ignorant, I 
I am not so bad as a young Cockney I have 
heard of, who thought potatoes grew, like 
apples or pears, on the stalks, as the fruit 
grows on the branches of the trees." 

Marion laughed a clear, sUvery laugh at 
this ; for nothing seems so ludicrous to 
people bred in the country as ignorance of 
things with which they think everybody 
ought to be as familiar as themselves. 

" Ah ! here are the gooseberries. Well, 
Miss Marion, I will hardly be inclined to 
take your word again* Why, these berries 
come quite up to what your father said, 
I fancy that, even as regards flowers, there 
are others here almost, if not altogether, as 
much worth seeing as the rose-tree. The 
garden seems to me a true mixture of the 
utile and the didce^ the useful and the plea- 
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saxLt, that I have never seen before; and all 
the flowers are odorous too, and make the 
air quite balmy." 

" Yes; we like the old-fashioned flowers 
for that very reason, that they're so sweet 
and fragrant." 

With such small talk, Marion feeling 
^lore and more at ease with the young man, 
the time glided on till the return of Mrs. 
Arnold from her gossiping round of visits 
among her dependents, and the announce- 
ment of tea, delivered in a strange fashion 
by Jenny in this wise, " Ye're tae come in 
tUl yer teas," called them into the house 
again. 

All the people in the town, as the farm- 
hamlet was called, were gathered into the 
large kitchen. They did not all go to 
Fordham meeting, but that mattered little, 
and all were anxious to see and hear the 
young priest, and to compare him with the 
other ministers around. Besides, a sermon 
or address had scarcely ever been known in 
that country-side, except the weekly service 
in the meeting-house on Sundays. This 
was by no means the first time Mr. Johnson 
had addressed little meetings, but it was the 
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first time he had seen a (Company of peasants 
so assembled; and their demeanour so re- 
verent, so quiet, so orderly, impressed him^ 
deeply^ and gate a solemnity to his voice 
and an earnestness to his mannel', which 
acted powerfully on his hearers, and the 
farmer and his wife congratidated them- 
selves on having now got a preacher equals 
if not superior, to d.ny in the country-side, 
and who would build Up the falling cause 
at Fordham. After a short service, and dr 
slight rest in the cool of the evening, mounted 
on one of the ponies, which a boy sent on 
some time before was to bring back, Mr* 
Johnson, amid the good wishes of the kindly 
family and people, and leaving behind him 
a most favourable impression both of his 
ability and of his social character^ bade a 
first good-'bye to Outchester* 
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CHAPTER XlV. 

THE YOUKG PRIEST'S FIRST SUNDAY AT FORD- 
HAM. HE FINDS LODGINGS4 

When Mr^ Johnson had departed from 
Outchester, leaving behind him such a fa- 
vourable impression, and when Marion had 
retired for the night, the old couple sat for 
a time communing together over the events 
of the day. Then Mr. Arnold told his wife 
what Mr. Fraser had suggested, that they 
should take the young man as a lodger, or a 
boarder, while he remained in the district. 
The old people discussed the question fully, 
Mr. Arnold feeling rathel* a repugnance so 
to do, as if it would entail a loss of caste 
among his neighbour farmers* Mrs. Ar- 
nold, on the contrary, thought highly of the 
proposal; if it only came from Mr. Johnson 
himself she would agree at once. It would 
be such a pleasure to have the young priest 
1.2 
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in the house, and she would look after his 
comfort so weU; and then in answer to her 
husband's reluctance and scruples, and fears 
that they might be looked down upon in 
the district, she answered that the young 
man was not everybody; he was not an 
ordinary person at all; but they might do 
for him what they would not do for any 
one else ; and further, there was Mr. Smith, 
he had not one but two young gentlemen 
boarders, and yet he was both a richer man 
and had a bigger farm than theirs, and no 
wife to look after his servants, — " wastefu' 
jades and huzzies that they were, as she heerd 
say!" Besides, there was no house within 
half a score of miles, where the young man 
could be so comfortable; and as for room, 
they could give him the blue room, and the 
Jittle bed-room off it, and he could be alone 
when he liked. The mistress's arguments, 
though by no means always logical or con- 
sequent, as might be expected, carried the 
question in debate, and they retired to rest 
fully agreed that if Mr. Johnson applied to 
them they would take him in. 

The Sunday following was a great day 
at Fordham meeting; the news had spread 
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far and near throughout the country-side; 
and as the district whence the ordinary 
congregation came was a very wide one, 
having a radius of some six miles, the num- 
ber of people who flocked out that day was 
greater than had been known for many 
years. The good news that an active and 
able preacher had come to Fordham brought 
those this day in scores who would but for 
this have gone elsewhere, or spent the day 
in idleness at home. , By all the roads and 
field paths, and from every side, as the 
Outchester people could see as they crossed 
a high bank which commanded both sides 
of the river, for miles, there were bodies of 
people advancing on foot, on horseback, in 
carts, gigs, and various curious lumbering 
vehicles, somewhat like stunted omnibuses, 
but of unmistakable rustic manufacture. 
And when they reached the ruined castle 
they found the green crowded with people, 
and the common stable filled with horses, 
as also was Mr. Fraser's byre, while at the 
door of the inn was another assemblage, 
and its stables likewise filled. 

In the parlour of the Manse the principal 
farmers of the district had assembled to 
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greet and welcome the young minister; 
mostly staid and grave men they were, but 
ynth little feeling of, or deep regard for, true 
religion. Indeed it was almost a wonder 
that they stiU retained so generally the 
church-going character, for the piety of the 
pastors and teachers of the country-side 
was at a very low ebb indeed, and only here 
and there was one found 

" Faithful amid the faithless, 
Faithful onlj he;" 

and like the ministers were the people, with 
some rare exceptions. 

The meeting-house was well filled. 
Though of very old foundation for a dis- 
senting place of worship, it was a compara- 
tively modem building, very plain, bald, and 
bam-like; in form square, and having only 
a bare earthen floor ; the galleries were large 
and altogether it could seat a large congre- 
gation of worshippers, which, however, for 
many years back had never been witnessed 
within its walls. Mr. Johnson entered the 
pulpit, having an old serge Geneva gown 
of Mr. Eraser's hanging limply from his 
shoulders, which seemed, from its rusty hue 
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and tattered appearance, to be coeval with 
his coming to Fordham. Somehow the peo» 
pie had never thought it unsuitable upon 
the old man; but it looked that day so 
miserably shabby on the young minister 
that everybody remarked it, and Mrs. Ar- 
nold almost cried as she saw him walk stea- 
dily up the pass9,ge in it; at another time 
and in another place she would have spoken 
out her mind freely, here she could only 
stoop down and whisper to Marion, " Is't 
no a black burning shame to make the bon-< 
nie lad pit on that auld rag?" But just 
then the service conunenced, and she sat 
gravely, and with the air of a critic and a 
judge, to listen to the sermon. 

It was a good one, there had not been 
the like heard for years by these people in 
the meeting-house of Fordham; and at its 
conclusion the people dispersed, singing the 
praises of Mr. Johnson, as a grand preacher, 
and one who, if settled in that place, would 
most likely raise it to its old station 
among the churches of Northumberland. 
So long accustomed to what might almost 
be called the drivel of Mr. Fraser, this dis- 
course came upon them with quite a sensa* 
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tion of freslmess and power, and the people 
who had gathered that day went away 
greatly gratified, and praising the discourse 
very highly to each other. A word oi* two 
from Mr. Arnold had meanwhile given the 
old minister to understand that Mr. Johnson 
might be accommodated at Outchester, 
though nothing was said definitely^ How« 
ever, it suited the old man to get rid of his 
young helper, and be assured of the cer- 
tainty that his application would be suc- 
cessful. 

After dinner, therefore, Mr^ Fraser drank 
the health of the young man, and hoped 
he might never preach a worse sermon 
than he had that day done, and then he 
said — * 

" How would you like^ while you^re ill 
this country, to stay at Outchester, with the 
Arnolds, Mr. Johnson?" 

" Above all things," answered the young 
man with glad surprise, not unmingled With 
astonishment, for the idea had neVef entered 
his mind that Mr. Fraser would be anxious 
to be quit of him. " I should like it very 
much indeed; it is such a beautifiil place. 
But would it not be too far away from 
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the people, and a long way to come every 
Sunday?" 

" Oh, that is of very little consequence. 
There is many a minister farther off from 
his church than you would be. Why, when 
I first came here, I lived away over the hills 
altogether. In fact I was oftener at home 
during the week than here." 

"But how did the people do, how did they 
like that their minister should be far away, 
and not able to visit, and go about among 
them?" 

" Pooh, pooh 1 they never thought about 
it; or if they did, they thought it all right 
and proper; and if they did not think so, 
they said nothing, and / never troubled 
myself about them." 

"But about visitation^ dnd sick people, 
how did you manage?" 

" Oh, we had little of that new-fangled 
nonsense hereabouts then. Of course when 
people were iU, and sent for me, I went 
most frequently on the Sunday afternoons ; 
but at that time they did not care to trouble 
me much, and if they had done so, it would 
not have made much odds, so far as I was 
concerned. I remember the first person I 
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visited, it was down the water too, she 
would not permit me to pray by her bed- 
side, **It lookit bwer muckle like death, 
that," she said. 

" Well," said Mr. Johnson, greatly shocked 
at this speech of the old man's, — *' well, if 
the distance would not be too great for the 
people, or myself, perhaps Mrs, Arnold 
would not be agreeable to take me into her 
house." 

** Oh, of course you must run your 
chance of that ; you can only be refused if 
you do apply to her. Now, out of all ques- 
tion, Outchester is the best place in the 
district ; I don't mean to say that there are 
not other families as well educated and as 
comfortable, or who would not be as glad 
to have you staying with them, but there 
is none that is in every way so suitable, 
and so near; and then there is a fine lassie, 
— why that, if nothing else, would have 
been a great recommendation to me, when 
I was like you," 

Johnson was silent, but he could not help 
thinking, " Like me ! I wonder when that 
was, if it ever was at all." 

'' Well, I would go down to-morrow and 
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try; it is only a pleasant walk, with the 
certainty of being well treated at the end 
of it, and having a hearty welcome. And 
do not fear for the bad weather, for it is 
not so far after aU ; an hour's walk will 
bring you up, and take you down again 
easily enough," 

"So it will; and if Mrs. Arnold only 
agrees, I shall be well contented," said 
Johnson, rising and taking his hat to go 
down to the river side. Somehow he felt 
as if in better company while in the Manse 
garden, or by the banks of the still river, 
than when in the house beside this old 
man, who should have been reverent, both 
from his profession and his age, but some* 
how was not so from either. 

The next morning, therefore, found Mr. 
Johnson sauntering down the river side, 
rejoicing in the scenery, the weather, and 
the walk, and with his heart beating a little 
more quickly, it must be confessed, as he 
thought of the probability of being located 
in that house, which was so clearly a home^ 
and where he would have as constant com- 
panion, a girl so pretty and so simply 
innocent as Marion Arnold. Where aU 
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parties are predisposed to be pleased and 
to agree, it does not take long to come to a 
definite settlement; and so it proved here. 
Ere long he was assured of his quarters, 
and had arranged to enter upon them that 
very night, when a man was to be sent for 
his luggage. It seemed to Marion like a 
dream at first, so quickly had it come 
about, that they should have a lodger, and 
that lodger shoiild be the young priest. 

Marion sat down immediately to write to 
her brothers a full, true, and particular 
account of this sudden change in the 
household, and about the new inmate. 
She knew well that both of them would be 
greatly sui^rised and much interested, and 
hence to-day she had plenty to say, without 
dwelling upon Harry Grey's letter. With 
two or three remarks she passed it by, and 
devoted the remainder to Mr Johnson, his 
first introduction to them, his prayer- 
meeting at Outchester, his grand sermon 
on the Sunday, and, to crown all, that he 
was now to become an inmate of her 
father's house. 

But the house was meanwhile in a bustle, 
getting the blue room and the little bed- 
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chamber put in order for the coming guest ; 
and Marion was summoned — as having 
more taste than even her mother, though 
the latter was very far from allowing as 
much — ^to see that all was as it should be; 
and when she bad set a flpw^r-glass on the 
table, filled with the beautiful half-blown 
York roses, it was pronounced perfect, and 
fit, as Mrs. Arnold said, "for pny laird in the 
land," 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AN EVENING WALK. JOHN MAKES A NEW 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

Anothek scene, however, now invites our at- 
tention. In a little room in a decent street in 
the town of Grasaig sits our old acquain- 
tance, John Arnold. He has been employed 
in this town for some months, steadily fol- 
lowing out his purpose. To see him at his 
work sometimes, one would almost think 
he had engaged himself as an unskilled la- 
bourer, instead of being what he really was, 
a thoroughly skilled artisan. At one time 
he has been among the boiler-makers, at 
another with the iron ship-builders, doing 
the coarsest jobs, and having his mind 
ever fixed on the end, the thorough know- 
ledge of his business which he, desiderates. 
John has been fortunate in finding em- 
ployers who can and do appreciate his en- 
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thusiasm, and are willing to encourage him 
in his efforts; and thus, day by day, he is 
practically learning, sometimes called off to 
his own particular branch, it is true* With 
his fellow-workmen he has met almost the 
same fate as he did in Liverpool. The 
majority of the men cannot understand 
him; and when they see him, the skilled 
craftsman, putting his hand to what they 
consider beneath them, and even degrading, 
they first wonder at and then annoy him- 
Moreover the trade societies stand as stum- 
bling blocks in his way; he will not join 
them, will be no member of the Trades' 
Union, and always speaks discouragingly 
and with reprobation of strikes, the ar- 
tisan's grand panacea for every evil, and the 
method by which they suppose they shall 
gain every good. Then the boiler-makers 
and others looked jealouslj^ Upon him at 
first, as an interloper, and he has been 
tempted and threatened, but all in vain. 
John Arnold will neither join their Union 
nor stick constantly to his own department 
of engineering. AU the branches of the 
craft look upon him with jealousy, and the 
few others who like him wOl not be dictated 
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to. But John pursues the even tenor of his 
way, neither heeding nor caring for what 
they may say or do, at the same time 
studiously refr^ning from either giving 
oflfence or taking it. 

Strikes were very preval^nt at this time, 
A year or two before there had been a 
great one in the west of Scotland, among 
the cotton-spinners, which resulted in the 
expatriation of several of the misguided 
men for violence to^ if not the wilful murder 
of some of those who would not come out 
when the others were on strike. And at 
this time the workers in iron in the same 
localities were holding meetings, and or- 
ganising themselves to attempt a strike of 
the like kind. It is strange how very 
often these strikes are mistimed for the 
purposes the men have in view. In addi- 
tion, and what greatly increased the hos- 
tility of his fellow-workmen, John ignored 
politics, and among his class almost every 
man was politically mad. Chartism, with 
its worst face to the front, was to be found 
rampant in every workshop, and the people, 
suffering from various natural as well as 
social causes, dreamed that political rights, 
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however obtained, would cure every evil 
under which they laboured. Moral force, 
moral suasion brought to bear on the great 
council of the nation was at a discount, 
physical at a premium; the motto of the 
latter, the physical force men, seemed to 
be — 

'^ That they should take who had the power. 
And they should keep wlio can." 

And they fancied themselves to have, or 
that they should soon have, the power to 
take what they pleased. John saw and 
acknowledged that there was much that 
was good in the so«called Charter, and 
would have been glad enough to see some 
of its provisions become law; but then his 
neighbours spoke in such a wild way, and 
with such a thorough want of knowledge, 
as it seemed, of even the very first prin- 
ciples of right and wrong, that he soon 
saw that what they called liberty meant 
license, and an equal suffrage was a real 
tyranny. Therefore he kept himself aloof 
both from their political assemblies and 
their trade clubs. 

Withia the little room which he had 
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taken when he first came to Grasaig he 
was sitting alone. It was a poorly-fur- 
nished apartment, having that peculiar 
feature of a Scotch house, a concealed bed, 
«o that nothing cumbers the floor but the 
plain humble fiimiture, a table, a few 
chairs, a hanging book-shelf above a 
chest of drawers, the only piece of hand- 
some furniture in the room, on which are 
a few tattered books not belonging to him; 
the floor covered partly with an old faded 
carpet, and still older and much worn 
hearthrug; from which the original colours 
seemed to have been trodden out. But there 
is a clear bright fire burning in the grate, 
and a gaslight, which projects from the 
mantelpiece, throws its light on a large 
open volume which lies on the table before 
him. It is a volume on the steam-engine, 
and it would seem that John has been 
studying it carefuHy, for there is a slate 
covered with figures lying beside it, and 
various sheets of paper, covered with 
drawings, are scattered over the table. 
But John is neither reading the large book 
nor increasing his stock of drawings; he is 
musing, pondering on something; perhaps 
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he is thinkmg whether he could not im- 
prove this machine which he has drawn, or 
running oyer in his mind what he has read. 
We shall soon see. 

John is still sitting in this listless mood ; 
it is about the last post hour, and he should 
have a letter from home to*-night, and with 
the eagerness of one far from friends he 
listens for the much-desired double knock. 
" Surely, it's past his time," he says, half 
aloud; " I don't think I ever knew the post 
to be so late before," and he fidgets uneasily 
on his seat, and turns to the big book be- 
fore him, but it is useless; though his eye 
is fixed on the page descriptive of the 
complicated engraving, which only last 
flight so entirely engrossed his attention 
that he forgot aU else, to-night he cannot 
attend to a liue. His mind is so pre-oc- 
cupiedf his ear so attent to catch the 
welcome sound, that he is not sensible of 
the extreme heat which is singeing his 
clothes, and filling the room with the un- 
pleasant savour of burnt wool : — 

** When the mind 's free, the body 's delicate." 

And the converse is as true. At last he 
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starts up and draws back hastily, and then 
mutters once more, "It's no use, this'll 
never do ; I'd better go out and have a 
walk, for there'll be no letters to-night now, 
and work I can't, I wonder wherefore 
Marion and Frank have been so forgetful, 
it's not like either of them. Well, well, 
to-morrow's a new day; but they'd have 
blown me up well if I'd missed my day, I 
know." 

The night was cold and windy, and 
John, albeit not particularly delicate or 
sensitive, debated with himself whether he 
should put on an overcoat or not. Caution 
carried the point, and in a few minutes he 
was in the gas-lighted streets on his way 
to the extreme west end of the town. 
Though cold and blowy, the night was 
fair, with a bright moon sailing through 
the blue sky. The streets were almost as 
light as day, and swarming with young 
men released from the various engine 
works and factories, and now oat to enjoy 
the fresh, clear, bracing air. Indeed the 
pavements were inconveniently crowded, 
and at street corners and the entrances to 
common stairs so much so as to be impass- 
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able for any but such stalwart men as 
could and would force their way; the 
feebler, more peaceful, or more timid, and 
every respectable woman took to the 
muddy causeway in preference. The streets 
were not marvels of cleanliness at any time, 
but on this occasion were even worse than 
usual. There had been a slight touch of 
true Grasaig weather — pouring rain— 
during the afternoon, which, while it had 
done good service to the flags, had made 
the streets a perfect puddle, and filled them 
with all manner of evil odours. Through 
the best of these streets John hastened to 
reach the banks of the beautiful Clyde at 
the farther end of the town, a favourite 
and quiet walk, where there was little to 
disturb a dreamer or a thinker, save the 
moaning of the wind through the now 
leafless branches of the trees within the 
villa gardens on the one side, and the dash 
of the waves on the rocky beach on the other. 
Walking here on such a night as this John 
could see what he was never tired of con- 
templating, the magnificent Firth, with its 
fleets of vessels at anchor or under sail ; the 
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steamers parsing oceanward to England, 
Ireland, or the Highlands, or the little 
sprites of tug boats drag^g away, with 
such apparent ease, vessels ten times their 
size, and a hundred times their burden. 
On such a . night, when the moon shone 
brightly, all this could be seen distinctly, 
and there, beyond the anchored ships and 
the river, rose the white-capped mountains 
of Dumbarton and Argyle; and the flick- 
ering lines of light along their shores, 
shining like strings of golden beads, re- 
vealed the numerous villages fast growing 
into towns, which, as a whole, formed a 
moonlight spectacle rarely seen, and when 
once seen never forgotten. Hitherto in 
hid evening walks, John had had this pro- 
menade almost entirely to himself; he had 
never met any one that he knew, and few 
people walked here at those hours when he 
spared himself the time to enjoy this 
luxury; perhaps he relished it all the more, 
feeling it to be such. This night it was 
fated that he should not be alone. John 
had hardly gone a score of yards when he 
heard a hasty footstep behind him, and 
turning round, as people naturally do in 
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such circumstances, he saw a, ycmng man 
hurrying after him. 

"Ah! Arnold, is it you?" said the new 
comer. "I hardly thought you'd leave 
your drawings this blowy night." 

The speaker was a young Englishman, of 
a better dass than the ordinary working 
engineers; but working and learning the 
trade just like the other apprentices in the 
work. 

"You see I have, though," John answered, 
rather curtly. — " Oh, it's you, Mr. Archbold, 
is it? I did not know you at first. Truly, 
I tried the drawings, but somehow I couldn't 
get on at aU, so I thought a walk 'ud do 
me good, and here I am, as you see." 

" Well, a walk is a good thing after a 
hard day's work with the hands, and if 
one's inclined to thinking— of which, how- 
ever, I must confess I seldom plead guilty 
when I come down here — he can find 
quietness enough, and something soothing 
too, in the voices of the sea and the wind." 

"Truly, it is soothing and quiet, and 
you can relieve the mind at once by just 
glancing round, when the works of both 
God and man will meet your eye." 
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^*Ay, it is so; but is it only to muse 
that you come down here, all the way from 
the other end of the town? I thought there 
might be some -mother and more special 
reason." 

"Special reason! I don't understand 
you — ^I don't know what you mean; pray 
tell me, Mr. Archbold?" 

" Why, the same cause that brings me 
here," answered Archbold, laughing, — " to 
njLcet somebody that's what brought me 
here to-night, and you're just flesh and 
blood like other people, aren't you? " 

" Truly, I reckon so; but I fancy you're 
mistaken this time. You're the first person 
I ever saw that I knew on this promenade. 
I've come to meet nobody.'* 

"Oh, ho, how unconscious we are! 
There's never a pair of bright eyes, black or 
blue, as the case may be, — ^though I prefer 
blue for my own part, — that has tempted 
you to throw the pencil to the dogs, and come 
out in the moonlight to meet said eyes 
alone, or under the stars to dream or rave 
about them. Well, well, you're a lucky fel-. 
low! — what do I say? it ought to be an 
unlucky fellow — to be heart whole at your 
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time of day. Don't you know what Tom 
Moore says or sings? — 

'< Ohy there 's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream." 

what do you say to that, now? 

'* Why, that IVe had no experience of it 
in the way he means, and very likely never 
shall," returned John, gravely. 

" Hear him !" laughingly cried his volatile 
companion; then, all at once changing hia 
tone, he continued more seriously, "ah! 
Arnold, it's a great mistake you're making, 
old fellow, if you think that anything of 
that kind, or even getting fairly settled in 
life, wiU be any bar to your getting on in 
the world. It is just the very contrary, 
you'll find that abnost all the great men — 
of our country, any way, — have been mar- 
ried men, and mostly have married young 
too, and that many of them have ascribed 
much of their success in life to their wives* 
Even Sir Isaac Newton would have married 
but for an unlucky accident, you've heard 
the story, doubtless?" 

" Not that I remember." 

" WelL it's said that he was in love with, 
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and liad asked a young lady to marry him, 
and she had consented. He asked and 
she even gave him permission to smoke 
while sitting by her side in the garden, but 
instead of what she doubtless expected, 
professions of love, and all the nonsense 
of the old story which only lovers care 
about, Sir Isaac fell into a sort of dim 
smokified trance, and got off to the moon, 
or some of the stars on a visit, for aught the 
lady knew, forgot altogether where he was, 
forgot the lady by his side, even while her 
hand was in his; and then, when the pipe 
did not go to his satisfaction, very coolly 
lifted said delicate little hand, just as if he 
were going to kiss it, which you know 
would have been allowable enough, only I 
prefer the rosy lips ; and inserted one of the 
slender fingers into the bowl of the pipe as 
a tobacco-stopper. Poor man! he came 
back to mother earth with a vengeance, 
when he heard the lady's scream and saw 
her burnt finger." 

"But did the lady refiise him after all? 
— she had a good right to, I think," said 
John, laughing heartily. 

"So she had; I don't think she would 
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ba^e refused him though, but Sir Isaac 
himself drew off with a sigh. It would 
have been too bad to marry a wife only to 
have her hand convenient as a tobacco* 
stopper." 

" It would, indeed ! but I fear I must turn 
now; Tm not going to meet somebody with 
bhie eyes, you know, and a third person in 
such a case is in the way, is he not, Mr. 
Archbold? — ^you see I know that much of 
somebodies.'' 

" Perhaps so, sometimes ; but come along, 
no nonsense. I'll introduce you, man, and 
you'll be able to tell me what you thiuk of 
blue eyes afterwards; besides, who knows? 
—I see you don't admire blue eyes; well, 
well — perhaps there may be a pair of 
black ones too; come along, man, it is just 
to the comer here." 

"Truly, you're very persuasive, Mr. 
Archbold; but for all that what will blue 
eyes say, how will she be pleased? — ^per- 
haps not over well, and it might get you 
into disgrace." 

"No fear of that!" the young man 
answered, drawing himself up proudly and 
consciously; " and as for what she says, and 
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how she is pleased, why, perhaps, if it is 
favourable, FU tell you to-morrow." 

"Well, well, be it so; it's my Kiahmit^ 
my fate, as the Mahomedans say, I sup- 
pose. But, remember, IVe never been 
much in the company of feminine eyes, be 
they blue or be they black, especially young 
ones; so you mustn't expect anything but 
awkwardness from me." 

" We'll soon see; no fear, you'll do splen- 
did. Here we are, or at least will be in a 
minute or two." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A ST7BPBISE. — JOHN MAKES TKE ACQUAIK- 
TANCB OP BLACK EYES. 

Fob a few minutes longer the young men 
went on in silence till they had come 
almost to the further extremity of the pro* 
menade. 

" Have you much farther to go? " asked 
John at last, " for if so we'll have to take 
the upper road; this one won't be pass- 
able a score or two yards farther on," 

♦' We're just at the place, and it's about 
the time too; but then you must always 
allow girls ten minutes or more to put on 
their bonnets and shawls, and have their last 
gossip, before they're ready to leave« They 
always stay to the last minute; and then 
comes the time they spend in rigging for 
the road." 

" Why, if ' blue eyes ' expects somebody, 
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she'll not care for stopping long, I should 
think." 

"Ah, that shows how green you are! 
Don't you think there may be such a thing 
as wanting to punish a fellow now and then ? 
Besides, though * blue eyes ' was anxious 
to go, there's no telling black might wish 
to stay, if the people were pleasant and 
agreeable," 

" Oh, ho ! so there is a pair of black eyes 
too, is there, to be seen to-night? Well, 
well, Mr. Archbold, I see your drift now 
in dragging me down this length; but 
never mind, it 'ud only serve you right to 
leave you in the lurch now." 

But John Arnold had no such intention. 
This was to him quite an adventure, and 
he longed to see its issue. Curiosity, 
and a better feeling than curiosity, per- 
haps, made him willing to aid and humour 
his companion* 

" It's not every one I would have asked 
to come with me," said Archbold. " No, 
no; we have plenty of good-looking chaps 
enough in the foundry; but they're in 
general so heathenishly coarse and vulgar, 
even the decentest amxmg them, that I'd as 
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BOOB have made choice of a Hottentot as 
haye asked one of them to accompany me 
to-night." 

^^ Indeed ! I never guessed that I stood 
so well in your books, Mr. Archbold* 
May I ask how it comes about, for you see 
I'm only a working man like the others, 
and it's by the trade I must live as well as 
them." 

"Certainly; I know that; I am a work- 
ing engineer, and must live by engineering 
myself, quite as much as any of them ; but 
because we work in iron we don*t need to be 
rude and vulgar, and hard as the very metal 
itself. No,no,there'snotthesmallestoccasion 
for that. Besides, first of all, you're a coun- 
tryman ; that's a great point; then you're 
quieter and more civil, and come more up to 
my notion of what a man should be than 
any of the others. Faugh! just think of. 
lots of those fellows we have to meet with 
every day being introduced to weU-edu- 
eated, well brought-up young girls." 

" Yet these very same young men are 
the very sti^ngth and pride of the coun- 
try," said John, gravely. 

"Verily, when properly directed; and 
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will most likely, the majority of them, 
when they grow a little older, settle down 
into decent, respectable men. I grant all 
that ; but in their state of cubhood, and even 
when they pass that and are a few years 
older, they are quite unbearable." 

" Truly, youVe about right there ; but are 
those the two pairs of eyes, blue and black, 
that are coming out of that house? " 

As John spoke, the door of a house a little 
further down than where they were stand- 
ing was thrown open, and a flood of light 
which poured forth from the lamp in the 
lobby enabled the young men, themselves 
in the deep shadow of the wall, to see two 
light and seemingly gracefd figures, amid 
a fuU chorus of good nights from a group 
of young people within, trip down the few 
steps, and then emerge through the garden 
gate into the bright moonlight. Appa- 
rently both of the girls expected some one 
to be waiting for them, for they looked 
eagerly on either side as soon as the gate 
had closed behind them, and at last they 
heard the sound of a sweet silvery voice 
saying — 

" What can have become of Edward; he 
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promised faithfally to be down here at 
eight." 

John felt his arm grasped tightly, and 
at once came to the conclusion, and said to 
himself, " That's Blue Eyes," and listened 
attentively for the answer. 

" Oh, it's just like Ned. If I ever ask 
him to do a thing for me, to go anywhere, 
or to come for me at a certain time, he is 
as sure to forget it — at least he says so — 
as his name's Ned." 

The voice was as sweet as the first, but 
much more decided and piquant. Had 
John been forced to judge by the voices 
alone, he would perhaps not have been far 
amiss as to the character of the speakers. 

But the girls soon caught sight of the 
figures in the shade, and approached them 
quickly, only to stop at once, when they 
could clearly distinguish two men, where 
they only expected to meet with one* 
They had not the slightest idea of Ned 
bringing a companion with him. 

" Come along, you little trembling cow- 
ards," Archbold said, trying to speak 
roughly, and yet laughing at their fears. 
" So, Miss Annie, I always break my pro- 
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mise, do I? Well, I'll serve you out, as 
the people say, for that. Miss Maggie, I 
beg your pardon, but she's such a provok- 
ing little witch, this sister of mine. This 
is a friend of mine, — Mr. Arnold, a country- 
man, too. Miss Maggie Barnard and my 
sister Annie, Arnold." 

John felt very awkward for a time, 
indeed all of them did so; but Edward 
Archbold, who at once gave his arm to 
Blue Eyes and led her away, leaving John 
and his sister to follow as they pleased. In 
all John's experience, which was not great, 
certainly, he had never felt himself in such 
a fix as he did then. He had been accus- 
tomed to joke with the girls when he lived 
on the banks of the Tyne, and, during his 
yearly visits to Outchester, with the daugh- 
ters of the neighbouring farmers who had 
been his school companions; but this intro- 
duction was so abrupt, and the girl so 
totally different from any he had ever been 
acquainted with, that, while feeling the ne- 
cessity of saying something, he felt it 
almost impossible, and did not know how 
to begin at all. However, he managed to 
offer his arm to the young lady, following 
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the example of Archbold, and led the 8ist» 
a£ter the brother. It was all the more 
necessary this courtesy, for the path was 
very rough, and there was no bulwarik: 
or parapet towajids the sea, even though it 
was somewhat repugnant to his Northum- 
berland notions. At last, with some re- 
mark about the beauty of the night, and 
the pleasantness of this sheltered walk, he 
attempted to break through the silence, 
which beeame more painful every minute. 

" I often ccane here," he said. " It's the 
only place, at least it's the pleasantest^ 
about Grasaig for getting the air about one 
of an evening." 

" So you're from England?" the young 
lady said, not seeming to heed his remark. 
" I have heard Ned speak of you as the 
only Englishman in the work; bat I be-* 
lieved that you never indulged yourself in 
such idleness as walking. Ned says you 
stick to work morning, noon, and night.^' 

" Truly I do; but surely one can be very 
anxious and persevering in learning the 
practical business of life without altogether 
losing sight of or neglecting the beautiful." 

^^ So they should ; and a&er all day being 
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among noise, and dirt, and confusion, — 
IVe been in your work, you must know, 
and to me it seemed concision worse con- 
founded, and by no means a very delec- 
table place, — I wonder you don't much 
more frequently try to get into the iresh 
pure air, and to such quiet places as this." 

"Yet out of that confusion comes the 
most perfect order and beautiM harmony. 
"We shouldn't look at the outer aspect of 
the workshop, but at the results which are 
arrived at amid that dirt, and noise, and 
smoke." 

"Yes, that is true; but it's not so easy, 
to me at least : I wonder Ned made choice 
of such a trade. Why, he goes out on 
Monday morning as clean and white as 
possible, and long before Saturday comes 
his clothes are like, if not worse than a 
chimney-sweep's, and they smell, positively 
they smeU of oil, and all such nasty things." 

" Truly, that is the case with us all, that 
same; but we soon get used to it," said 
John, laughing. " I remember when I first 
went to the trade I felt it very disagreeable : 
I was a boy from the country then, and 
when I sent home my clothes to be washed, 
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both my mother and sister were horrified, 
and wrote me such letters; but I soon got 
accustomed to it, and so did they." 

" You belong to Northumberland, don't 
you?" asked Miss Annie. "I fancy I 
could tell that by your speech; the burr is 
an infallible mark, people say, and it does 
sound a little queer at first." 

" I was brought up there from a child, 
but I am a Yorkshireman bom. Our peo- 
ple have got a farm in Northumberland, a 
very beautiful place, though wild; I hope 
to see it and them all soon." 

" Oh ! you're going to leave Grasaig, 
then? I almost wonder you ever came here, 
when there's stich lots of big works in your 
own county." 

'" Why, I'm only going home to spend 
the Christmas tide; both my brother and 
myself have always done that same; we 
never missed a year yet, since we left home 
first. As to the works in our county, I 
pretty well know all about them, and how 
they work, and so I came here to learn 
more : but the same reason would hold 
good as to your brother, wouldn't it?" 

" Not so much so, I fancy ; you see 
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£Bither knew Mr. Morton well, and then 
Ned was so old, that it was thoaght he 
should come to a strange place since the 
stupid fellow must needs learn such a trade." 

John was a little piqued at engineering 
being so little thought of by the lady, and 
it was manifested in his tone, as he answered, 

" Why, there's drudgery and dirt in all 
other trades as well as in ours, and even in 
some of what are called professions, too, for 
that matter; but it 19 a great thing to be 
able to make and manage, to construct and 
govern, such a machine as a steam-engine^ 
and cause it to obey you like a living crea- 
ture. Ay, and much more faithfully and 
promptly, for it never thinks whether this 
or that is proper and becoming, or vile and 
degrading. No, no. Miss Annie, don't say 
anything against your brother's choice. 
Wait a bit, engineering is not all dirt and 
smoke, grease and noise; it's to be the 
world's conqueror and civDiser yet." 

John seemed to grow taller, and to walk 
teith a prouder, firmer step as he concluded. 

"Just as Ned said," laughed the girl: 
"I see you are an enthusiast. Well, en- 
thusiasm isn't an over conunon thing now- 
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a-days for anything, still less for a handi- 
craft; and yet it is the world's conqueror, 
if properly directed." 

" Truly, I didn't know Vd got a reputa- 
tion in the work even, much less out of it; 
but Fm not ashamed of devoting myself 
heartily to the business." 

" There's no need at all for that, surely : 
forgive me if I've hurt your feelings; I did 
not mean it. You spoke of a brother; is 
he an engmeer too, and in this town?" 

" Yes, and no ; he's in Liverpool, and an 
engineer like myself. I hope to meet him 
too, dear lad, when I go home." 

" I wonder you did not keep together?" 

" Oh, he's something of a bookworm, and 
he had great opportunities in Liverpool of 
attending classes ; and then, I'm not likely 
to settle in one place for a long time, for I 
want to see every kind of work, and how 
it's done. I've been some months in this 
town now, and I'll be some few more, I 
fancy, if God spares me life and strength." 

"Ah! how I should like to go back to 
England for the Christmas. Do you know 
there's no Christmas kept here? It's the 
New Year's-day that's the holiday. By the 
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by, your work doesn't stop till the last 
day of the year; did you know that?" 

" No ; but we're pretty much used to hold 
the New Year on the border as well as 
Christmas. If you were to see our people, 
you'd think us a kj^d of half-breeds, both in 
language and customs. However, the stop- 
ping of the work won't keep me; if I live 
and am weU I shall be at Outchester on 
Christmas-day." 

"At where, did you say? — what name 
did you give the place?" the young girl 
asked curiously. 

" Outchester, Miss Annie," was the an- 
swer, — "my father's &rm. Our house is 
built on what was once a Roman camp, 
outside of the great wall which ran across 
from the Solway to the Tyne; so it got its 
name — at least people say so. When I was 
a boy, a great many learned men from Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and oilier places, came at different 
times to examine and search all about the 
place, and I learnt so much from them." 

" It must be a very old place, then. Is 
it a pretty one?" 

"Well, we all think a great deal of our 
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own native places, our early homes ; at least, 
all right-thinking people do, I fancy; and 
we all — though it is the native place of 
none of us but Marion — think it not only 
a pretty place, but a Vfery beautiful one. 
From the windows we can see a sweep of 
country for thirty or forty miles; and a 
five minutes' walk commands a view of the 
sea for nearly as much more." 

"It must be very fine indeed, and very 
high, I should think! Heigho! we town- 
bred people know nothing of such things or 
places. But who is Marion?" 

" My only sister. Miss Annie, who is at 
home with father and mother ; — ^the joy 
and pride of us all, both old and young." 

What Miss Annie would have answered, 
deponent sayeth not ; for just then the 
couple in advance had come to a halt, to 
permit the laggards to come up and join 
them. It seemed as if there was an amic- 
able controversy between Edward Archbold 
and the girl he called Miss Maggie — he in- 
sisting on something, and she hesitating, if 
not resisting. 

" I'U appeal to Arnold," he said, as they 
approached. "What do you think, Annie? 
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and you, Arnold, listen and judge. This 
little girl lives up the hill here, a matter of 
half a mUe, and she insists on leaving us, 
and going all that distance alone. Is it not 
preposterous?" 

^^ It's nonsense, Maggie," Annie said, de- 
cidedly. 

" Could you not reconcile matters by all 
of us going that way ? " said John. 

^'No, no, it's no use, that!" Edward 
hastily cried. " Just you go home, Annie ; — 
Arnold will take care of you, won't you, 
Arnold?" 

" Certainly, and with the greatest plea- 
sure." 

"Go along, then; but stay, you haven't 
decided yet," said Archbold. 

" Why, rU just repeat your own words — 
go along. It would be a pretty thing, and 
a very gallant thing to boot, to let the 
young lady go up these lonely streets by 
herself; that's my notion, so good night, 
and go along." 

So they parted, each couple taking their 
several ways, much to the satisfaction of 
two at least, if not of the whole party. 

" Well, I must say Ned is a cuiming fd- 
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low, and I believe Maggie is jnst as bad as 
Lim," said tbe girl, after a little. " I fancy 
it was just a make-believe, to get yon and 
me out of the road. By the by, how did 
you come to be with Ned to-night? ** 

" Indeed, I hardly can tell. He overtook 
me as I was walking slowly down the pro- 
menade, and led me on talking ; and when he 
told me he was going to meet somebody with 
blue eyes, and I wished to go away, he'd 
not permit me; and," he added, after a 
slight pause, " I'm very glad now that he 
did persuade me to stay." 

" Ah ! I see how it is," Annie answered : 
" he wished to get poor me out of his way. 
Didn^t he tell you his sister was there as 
well as somebody ? But I'm Very glad too ; 
for, Mr. Arnold, it's the dreariest thing in 
the world to walk alongside of two some- 
bodies: it may be pleasant to themselves, 
or, if you like to make fun of them, to you; 
but I would almost as soon go to a funeral 
as walk with two that are sweethearting." 

" I dare say one must have a sort of kill- 
joy feeling. As for me, I've had no experi- 
ence any way ; but I should fancy the 
sweethearts the most Tio be pitied, after all." 
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"Well, perhaps so; Jjut IVe no experi- 
ence either, save of being made a sort of 
duenna, and it is uncomfortable enough. As 
for them, they are together, that's some- 
thing, though perhaps they don't speak so 
much nonsense as they'd do if alone. 
The rascal! won't I give it him? — he's got 
his wish now. I could bet something we 
don't see him for an hour or two, and Mrs. 
Barnard will set it all down to good Mrs. 
Nelson having kept us so long. We are 
living here, just now," she continued, after 
a little interval. " With many thanks for 
your kindness, Mr. Arnold, I must bid you 
good night." 

"No thanks to me. Miss Annie; I feel 
the obliged, not the obliger; it has been the 
pleasantest walk I've had since I came to 
Grasaig. Good night." 

John went away; and when in his own 
room again in vain attempted to resume 
his reading; but a light graceful figure ever 
and anon glided across the page, and so he 
gave it up for that night in despair. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

rETTEBS. JOHN AND AKCHBOLD GET A SPECIAL 
COMMISSION. 

John Abnold was not much in the habit 
of dreaming. Sometimes, after a hard day's 
work and a night spent in abstruse calcula- 
tions, or in poring over drawings of com- 
plicated machinery, he had felt restless, and 
between the sleeping and the waking had 
gone over his calculations again, found out 
errors in the theories propounded, or had 
seen clearly how certain parts of a machine 
could be modified, or simplified, and ap- 
plied to some other purpose besides the one 
for which they had been originally designed, 
and often made such surprising discoveries 
as to cause him to shout out aloud, and 
awake, but, alas! only to find they were 
nothing but the "baseless fragment of a 
vision, and that not a wreck was left be- 
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hind." But this night, vexed and annoyed 
as he had been at not having received his 
usual letters, it was not that which floated 
through his brain. The adventure of the 
night, the meeting with Archbold, the in- 
troduction to his sister Annie, the long 
pleasant walk with her, all had a place in 
the visions of the night. Perhaps it might 
be because he had been so very little in the 
habit of meeting young people of the gentler 
sex, perhaps because he had never met with 
so sprightly and well-educated a girl before, 
certainly not since he had left the banks of 
the Tyne; but whatever was the cause, and 
notwithstanding the laughing mockery with 
which Miss Annie Archbold had spoken of 
his trade, it must be confessed that his head 
was fall of visions of her, both sleeping and 
waking, that night. 

At breakfast time the following morning, 
when he returned to his lodgings, his land- 
lady handed him three letters, a larger 
number than he looked for. 

"When did they come?' he asked; — "I 
thought letters from the South were always 
delivered at night." 

" Atweel, so they are," was the answer of 
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the landlady, ^^ and troth they did come last 
nicht ; but that ill deedy Hnuner, Jennat, wha 
got them frae the postman, ne'er said oucht 
about it, till I fund them mysel this momin', 
behint the mucUe kist^" 

" Well, that's too bad ; why, there may be 
something of the greatest consequence in 
them. Don't let the like happen again, Mrs. 
Hogg, — don't, please; and don't let a child 
like that have anything to do with letters 
— any way with mine." 

"Weel, noo, what iU wad she do wi' 
them, think ye ; what guid wad they do her ? 
They micht be fu' o' pund notes for oucht 
she'd care, or ony o' us, that's certain." 

Mrs. Hogg, the landlady, slammed the 
door rudely, and went to her kitchen in no 
pleasant humour. It was the most difficult 
thing in the world for her to stomach a 
reproof; indeed, if John had not been a 
lodger greatly better than the majority of 
the class who usually were her tenants, 
there is no saying how fetr her snappishness 
might have led her this momiag. John 
heard her making no small stir in the other 
room, and Jennat making no small noise, 
as the sharp sound of the open hand coming 
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down quickly on some part of her person 
resounded through the house. Then, in 
the momentary quiet which succeeded, John 
could pick up bits of her description of 
himself, and he laughed heartily as he 
caught the words, " An he speaks, tae, as gif 
his mouth was fu' o' chuckie stanes." 

The letters, which he could barely glance 
over, were from Marion, Frank, and his old 
comrade, Harry Grey. He opened Marion's 
first; for some little time her letters had 
lacked much of the cheerfulness which was 
wont to be their chief characteristic, and 
made them so pleasant to him, — ^not that 
there was an3rthing like complaint in them 
either, — ^itwas in the tone more than in the 
tidings ; but John had noticed it, and been at 
first puzzled as to its cause, and then made 
anxious by its continuance. Nor was the 
letter of to-day any exception, it seemed as if 
written in a more depressed and despond- 
ing state of mind than any of the preceding 
ones. Aftei* giving all the family news, 
and tidings of old friends and acquain- 
tances, of the old minister and the congre- 
gation, in fact an epitome of the news of 
the district since last she had written, she 
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concluded by saying how glad she was that 
Christmas was so near, she so much wanted 
to see and to consult him. 

" Strange," murmured John, "what can 
be wrong?— something is wrong— I'm cer- 
tain. Whatever can it be that's come over 
the dear lassie? Well, well, another fort- 
night more, and then ^" 

He glanced hastily over the other two 
epistles, during which he uttered some half 
articulate sounds; now, as it seemed, of ap- 
proval, again of wonder or disapproval; but 
he had at last to hurriedly put them away, 
the inexorable time was flying fast, and the 
hour for recommencing work drew near. 
So having carefiilly locked them up out of 
the reach of his inquisitive landlady, he 
hurried away, still pondering deeply on his 
sister's letter, and her apparent unhappi- 
ness, or at least melancholy — ^what could it 
mean? 

John was scarcely out of the house when 
he overtook Edward Archbold. 

"Ah, old fellow ! " cried the latter, as soon 
as he saw him, " many thanks for last nights 
Didn't I tell you that, perchance, you might 
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fall in with Black Eyes, if you went with 
me? Wasn't I as good as my word, eh?" 

" Truly you were, Archbold, there's no 
denying that; and it's I should thank you, 
for enabling me to pass a very pleasant 
evening, instead of a very dull one. But 
how is Miss Annie to-day?" 

" Oh, never fear for her. If you only 
knew how sHe roasted me last night and 
this morning, you'd be astonished, you 
would, indeed. It's a good thing I'm rather 
tough in the hide, and can stand a good 
deal; a thin-skinned fellow, now, wouldn't 
have the ghost of a chance with her. But," 
he added, philosophically, "I suppose all 
women are pretty much of a muchness in 
that way.'* 

*^ Perhaps," John answered; "but you 
were to tell me what Blue Eyes — or rather, 
not to be disrespectful — ^what Miss Maggie 
said about my intrusion ; she didn't think 
Ine in the way, did she? and wasn't angry 
with you for bringing me down yonder? " 
' " I should think not, the very reverse, of 
course. Don't you see, man, people have 
often things to say they don't care even to 
let a sister hear, especially one like Annie, 
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good dear girl as she is. I've picked up 
some Scottish proverbs since I came here, 
and this is one of them to the point ; ' Twa's 
guid company, three's nane.' " 

" Well, there may be truth in that, when 
folk are somebodies, and courting like; but 
I've no experience of that sort yet, as I 
told Miss Annie last night. I don't know," 
he added hesitatingly,' " whether she has, or 
not, but this I do know, that she thinks 
herself a kind of mar-plot, an obstruction, 
when she's with you and Maggie by her- 
self." 

"Why, Arnold, you must have gone ahead 
£ast, and got on famously with her ! I could 
hardly have believed you'd have been so 
intimate in so short a time." 

" Oh, she was very frank, and we got on 
very well ; but, do you know, she has a very 
poor opinion of our trade, and says it's all 
confusion, dirt, noise, and I know not what 
besides." 

"Ah! she's been letting you into her 
secrets, I see. Well, she'll perhaps like it 
better by and by; she may come to like 
an engineer, though she don't like the 
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work. But there goes the bell for another 
four hours, any way." 

The bell of the engine work began to ring 
as he spoke, and the great crowd of engin- 
eers and labourers who had gathered about 
the gates flowed in, in a dense stream, 
through a wicket at the side, where a time- 
keeper was sitting in a little box, like a 
check-taker at a theatre, and, like him also, 
was receiving checks; for in Morton and 
Co ^s works each man had a number, and 
once a week so many tickets stamped with 
that number, denoting their coming in the 
morning, at breakfast and dinner times, were 
given to them, so that there could be no 
skulking or pretending to have been in 
time when they were not. John and Arch- 
bold entered along with the others, but 
were not suflfered to follow them to the 
workshops at that time. They were told by 
the time-keeper to go into the counting- 
house, where the master wanted them. 
This message puzzled them both ; however, 
they obeyed the order, and went to seek 
him. 

" Oh, Arnold," Mr. Morton said, when, 
he saw the two young men, " I sent for 
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you and Archbold for a special reason. 
There is a machine we have to make, and I 
want you two to take it in hand; it is not 
large, and you'll be able to do it with little 
help, I suppose. You wiU take the entire 
charge, Arnold : what help you want you 
can have, but, with the exception of labour- 
ers, I wish you to do it as much as pos- 
sible yourselves." 

"Thank you, Sir," John answered; 
" we'll do our best — I think I can answer 
for that, any way." 

" I know that, it is a special favour, this, 
remember. It is very seldom we make 
such things at any time; and now, as you 
are both of you so anxious to acquire pro- 
ficiency in all parts of the profession, I've 
set aside this chance for you. Make it 
according to the drawings, but notice i€ 
well, and especially you, Arnold, and see if 
it couldn't be improved in any way. It 
would be worth a good deal, perhaps, if you 
could manage that." 

"Ah!" said Archbold, who, though 

always perfectly respectful, and in the 

work or in his working clothes never 

losing sight of the master, yet who could 
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venture on greater liberties with the re- 
doubted chief than any even of the princi- 
pal foremen dared to do, — " ah, Mr. Mor- 
ton, you don't seem to think I'm likely to 
strike out something new. Well, never 
mind, I thank you for putting Arnold over 
tae, he deserves it better than ever a man 
in the work; and if improvements and in- 
ventions are to be made, he's the man for 
them; but I shall have a try too." 

" Why, Edward," said the master, kindly, 
"I am glad to hear you say that; but I 
fancy you're too much of the harum-scarum 
yet to discover or iuvent anything. But 
go now, Mr. Thorn will set you agoing; 
and then remember I trust all to you, Ar- 
nold, and depend entirely on you both." 

"Thank you, Sir," John answered. 
"We'll try, and we'll do our best, — ay," he 
added, as he left the office, " and succeed 
too, or I greatly deceive myself." 

When they were in the yard again, on 
their way to seek Mr. Thom, the manager 
of the great establishment, Archbold said — 

"Well, Arnold, what do you think of 
this — ^isn't it first-rate?" 

" Truly, we're in luck, both of us. It's a 
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chance I didn't look for here, and which I 
don't believe one could get in e'er a shop 
in all England, where there is so much sub- 
division of work. We noiust do our very 
best, Edward, we must, indeed." 

" So we wiU, old feUow, so we will, never 
fear me; though I do be flighty sometimes, 
I never flag at work; then," he continued, 
more seriously, *' it is just what I wanted, 
for I wish to master the profession, as Mr. 
Morton calls it, thoroughly. Thank you for 
giving me my name, I like it better than 
Archbold, by far." 

But now they are set to work in earnest 
with the drawings before them, and Mr. 
Thom advising them how to proceed. It 
is a comfort and a pleasure to both, though 
such new friends, that they are to work 
alone, for the labourers in such a foundry 
are not held in much account by the skilled 
artisans. Yet were they not so separated 
from the other engineers as to lead the lattear 
to take offence, or make invidious remarks, 
unless, indeed, as it proved, they were on the 
look out for causes of offence. Both John 
and Edward were regarded as black sheep 
by the great majority of their fellow-arti- 
o 4 
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sans; the latter, though serving a kind of 
apprenticeship, was disliked for his birth, 
breeding, and the favour shown him by 
Mr. Morton; the former, because he would 
not join them socially, politically, or in 
their trade society, and openly expressed 
his opinion against strikes, and all the other 
nostrums which the men supposed would 
cure every evil. There might have been a 
greater chance of this marked preference 
bringing things to a crisis, — ^as little has 
done so — ^had there been a greater apparent 
separation, or the minds of the workmen 
not been already made up. Still the two 
young men were by themselves, and could, 
while busily and diligently employed, 
carry on their conversations on things in 
generaL 

'^ You must have been long at the pro^ 
fession, — Pll stick to the word," — said 
Archbold, laughing, as he watched the readi- 
ness and skill with which John began to 
lay off the different parts of the work. 

*' Truly, I have ; I went when I was 
fourteen, and now, let me see, I'm six and 
twenty, that's twelve years; but most of 
the time I was kept at one branch, and you 
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know practice makes perfect. It's one of 
the good and one of the bad things that, in 
the English works, and I came down here 
to get a knowledge of all, if I can." 

" What is it that's both good and bad?" 

" Why, just the extreme subdivision of 
labour. It's good so far, that it makes a 
man perfect — if that be possible — in his 
own department. I've seen men who'd 
been aU their lives at one thing, and with a 
touch of the hand, or almost with, a glance 
of the eye, they'd tell if all was right, where 
another would have to get squares and cal* 
lipers, and what not, to measure and level 
it, and then they get into the way of doing 
work quicker than one who learns to do all 
the branches of the trade." 

" Well, that is the good ; now let me hear 
the bad." 

" Oh, it's just this, that they become fit 
for nothing else, at least for very little else. 
They become almost as much machines as 
those they guide and govern; they're seldom 
called upon to think, and their work be- 
comes little better than mere manual dex- 
terity. Now this plan is good for the 
masters, and, if you will, for the men, who 
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make up their minds to stick to it for life; 
but for one who has a desire to get on in 
the world, he should know everything, and 
be able to do everything of his trade, at 
least be thoroughly competent to show how 
it should be done." 

" Ay, John, I never thought of that be- 
fore; but the truth is clear enough. Well, 
111 follow your example, and learn all I 
can." 

"It's the true way, depend upon it. I 
believe there will be many changes wrought 
by and by in * our profession; and that 
great as have been the improvements 
arrived at before this time, therell yet be 
greater. Why shouldn't we try to have 
a hand in them, and to be on the top 
of the wave when it rises? It'll not be my 
will to remain all my days a working 
mechanic." 

" Well, you're right, John, and it's worth 
trying for too. The great names of our 
time will be the engineers." 

" Truly, and God forgive me for saying 
I wouldn't be a working mechanic aU my 
life. I'll be that, any way, whatever hap- 
pens, even though I never touch a tool. 
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But come, here's our work cut out for the 
day, I reckon. Let us see about tools and 
other things. Come along with us, Jack 
(to a labourer); we'U want you by and 
by." 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

EDWARD ARCHBOLD AT HOME. — HOW HE 
BECAME AN ENGINEER. 

In high spirits young Archbold went home 
at dinner time. He was indeed greatly 
gratified with the mark of trust and con- 
fidence Mr. Morton had shown, and still 
more that it was Arnold who was to be his 
instructor and companion. With almost 
any other of his shopmates such close and 
continued companionship, as for a time at 
least this job must lead to, would have been 
disagreeable in the extreme. Their con- 
versation was so vapid and foolish, and too 
frequently disgusting, even when heard 
casually. And when he had been joined 
with many of them in any work, they had 
seemed to pride themselves in being even 
more coarse, obscene, and rude than usual, 
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because he seemed annoyed thereat. As 
one bred in such a shop says, "Where 
talk the most obscene, profane and vul- 
gar was commonly used, and where the 
fun and merriment consisted in teasing 
and wonying those who declined to asso- 
ciate with them, and take a part in their 
vile practices. There is no such tyranny to 
be found elsewhere, as is often used in many 
of our large workshops towards those who 
are too weak to defend themselves, or from 
their singularity are subject to the caprice 
of the rude and ignorant." Now both John 
and Archbold declined to associate with 
most of those their fellow- workers of like 
age, and this singularity, and the further 
one, that they would neither swear nor 
drink, and were better bred and better 
educated, especially Archbold, had marked 
them both out, and exposed them to the 
nameless persecutions coarse, brutal natures 
delight in. It was a great blessing that 
both these young men possessed such firm 
and vigorous minds, and could command 
their tempers so far as to ignore the annoy- 
ances to which their shopmates studiously 
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subjected them: little wonder, therefore, 
that Edward Archbold should be in high 
glee at the change which had come to pass. 

" What do you think, Mother?" he cried, 
as he entered the house ; " I've been pro- 
moted, — taken out from among the vulgar 
herd, Annie dear, and entrusted in part 
with a special commission. What think 
you of that? " 

"Why, Ned, what has happened?" asked 
his mother. 

"What's the meaning of it at all, 
Ned ? " queried Annie ; " and what sort of a 
commission have you got? Nobody that 
knew you as well as we do would give you 
anything of consequence to do. Have you 
been made commander-in-chief ? Why, you 
would be only another Jack Falstaff, barring 
the fat. Your regiment would be a pre- 
cious black, if not a ragged one." 

" Hush, Annie dear," said the mother, 
reprovingly, " don't vex Edward, at least 
not till he tells all about this commis- 
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sion." 

" Pooh pooh. Mother, that little girl never 
vexes me ; — do you, Annie ?" Edward asked. 

" Sometimes if you aren't vexed you 
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ought to be, that's all," was the prompt 
rejoinder. 

" Well, iVe a great mind not to tell you 
after all, even though I see you're dying 
with impatience; but it would be of no 
use," he added, philosophically. " K I told 
mother, you'd give her no peace till she 
had told you, and then I should have none, 
so here goes." 

" Well, you see," he continued, affcer a 
slight pause, " Mr. Morton hasn't made me 
commander, he has given that post to a 
better man than me; but I'm first officer, 
and for that matter the crew too. He sent 
for another person and me this morning, 
and gave us the job, to construct a machine 
of the most delicate kind, and requiring 
the nicest workmanship. Now I fancy 
that is promotion for one like me, who 
has been so short a time at the profes- 
sion/ 

'* The what?" cried Annie; "well, that 
is good. Profession indeed ! why, we'll have 
you calling yourself, or your friend I saw 
last night a professor, by and by," she 
continued, laughing heartily. " Only think, 
Mother dear, Ned's got a profession, and 
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we all along have thought it only a 
trade." 

" Hush, dear, hush. Go on, Ned.'^ 

" Well, laugh just as you like, it's Mr. 
Morton's own word I use; to be sure we 
had a good laugh at it to-day by ourselves, 
I can tell you. But who do you think is my 
chief in this affair? — but I forget you don't 
know any of the people in the work yet, — 
isn't it singular ? — it's no other than that 
same John Arnold whom you met last 
night, Annie ; — he is to be my instructor, or, 
if you please, professor. What think you 
of that, now?" 

"Why, anybody almost could have 
guessed it; but away with you, you're not 
going to sit down to table with such hands, 
surely?" 

" Oh, I forgot; but mind you, Mother," 
he said, more seriously, "it's a piece of 
rare good fortune, this, to me more ways 
than one ; for Arnold is not only one of the 
best, if he is not the cleverest workman in 
the shop, but he is likewise out of sight the 
most respectable and most decent man in 
it, and that is a very great matter to me." 

" So it ought to be, Edward, my dear," 
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said hia mother; "but the time is flying 
fast, — ^remember you have little more than 
half an hour left now, go and wash your 
hands at once." 

" Yes, Mother, I will; " and he left the 
room. 

" Mother," said Annie, when he had 
gone, " do you know I am so glad Ned has 
got promoted, as he calls it ; for that young 
man, Arnold, is a superior sort of person to 
the others, at least I should think so, both 
from what Ned says, and from what I saw 
of him myself last night, and then he's an 
Englishman too." 

" So I know ; Ned has often spoken of him, 
you know, though he never seemed to have 
seen much of him before now; indeed, I 
partly thought that Ned — and yet it is not 
at all like him to do so — ^was inclined to 
sneer at him sometimes, Annie." 

"Oh, I don't think that. Mother dear; but 
it's Ned's way — ^he must have his laugh, if 
he can, at everybody. Had you seen that 
young man last night, you would have 
laughed, I'm sure, at first; but by and by 
I found that he wasn't a person to be 
laughed at, either.*' 

VOL. I. p 
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"Well, Annie, what would I have laughed 
at, at first, then?" 

" Why, he looked so taken aback, so con- 
fused, and as if he didn't know whether to 
run away or to stand the brunt of the or- 
deal. But though he has evidently been 
more accustomed to a workshop than a 
parlour, he was not in the least ill-bred or 
vulgar; and from what I could get him to 
tell me, he is of a respectable family, and is 
only here to improve himself in his pro- 
fession — as Ned calls it. He seemed to 
me civil, unaffected, and in a way con- 
versable." 

" Why, Annie," said Ned, who had entered 
the room quietly while she was speaking, 
" you must have made first-rate use of your 
opportunity last night ; I don't believe you'd 
speak half so well of me as you do of 
Arnold." 

" Wherefore should I, indeed?" she re- 
torted. " Y ou can speak for yourself^ Master 
Ned. But come, you slave of a bell, come 
to your dinner, or you will be shut out, 
which wouldn't look pretty, just after pro- 
motion,— would it, Mother ?" 

But Edward Archbold was not too late; 
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the last note of the clanging summons had 
not sounded, when he took" his place beside 
John at the bench, and they began to work 
in earnest, at the job they had to execute. 
The afternoon passed pleasantly, and much 
more rapidly than either of the young men 
had experienced before, and as their work 
was not at all noisy they were able to con- 
verse with ease. 

" I wonder whatever induced you to be- 
come an engineer, Ned?" said John, after 
a long desultory conversation. "As for 
me, I fancy I was bom one; for as far 
back as I can mind, I had a liking to 
handle tools, and to make toys and such 
like things with them. Then there was a 
Wright's shop and a blacksmith's forge in 
the farm town, and many an hour I spent 
in them, making, or at least trying to make, 
all sorts of things of wood and iron, and 
cutting or burning my fingers, and spoiling 
the tools into the bargain. Ay, and many 
a scold I got, and good thrashing to boot; 
but aU didn't cure me. Nothing would 
do but that I, who by rights should have 
been a former, must become an engineer; 
and so here I am." 
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" Well, I can't say, as it's said of the tru6 
poets, poeta nascitur non fit. I believe all 
my liking for mechanics is of very late 
origin," said Edward Archbold ." Perhaps 
you don't know my father is what they call 
commodore — that is, the oldest captain — . 
in one of the great London steam com- 
panies, and I was in their office, and should 
have got on very well, I daresay ; but at 
last I rose to be the clerk who had special 
charge of the engine-room accounts, and the 
reports of the engineers went all through 
my hands, and I had often to be aboard 
the vessels, and in the engine-rooms ; and 
so the liking grew on me, and the desire 
to be able to make and to govern one of 
those machines became so strong at last, 
that I resolved to give up the pen for the 
chisel. It wasn't easy to get father to 
agree, and then it was ten thousand times 
worse with mother, and specially Annie; 
but I'm an only son, you see, and when 
once father began to think of it, why, he 
saw plainly that, as an engineer, I had as 
good, if not a better chance of getting on 
than as a quill driver. So he got me down 
here; and now that he's out in India about 
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the establishment of a new line of steamers 
there, why, mother and Annie have come 
down to keep me in order, and certainly to 
make me a vast deal more comfortable and 
happy than I should otherwise have been." 

" Not the least doubt of that," said John, 
with a sigh. "Well, well, it's no use 
thinking about it. I've lived now in lodg- 
ings for twelve years, and it comes a kind 
of natural ; but for seven or eight of that 
time my brother, Frank, was with me. I 
did feel it lonesome when I first came here, 
I must say that, as I knew nobody ; and 
it's a pitiful thing to be a stranger in a 
strange place. Your father's in India, 
you say? Why, I had a letter from a dear 
friend in India this very day. Well, per- 
haps, it's not India proper; it's from 
Ceylon it came." 

" Ay, that is just next door, any way. 
Who was it from, may I ask? What is 
your friend?" 

"Why, he's like ourselves, an engineer; 
but he likes the sea, and so he — by good 
luck, as he thought then — got an appoint- 
ment in an armed steamer that sailed from 
Liverpool a good while ago. It was not 
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known where she was bound for, and every 
sort of rumour was current j but it's all 
settled now. He tells me in the letter 
that they're bound for Canton in China. 
There's war there just now, isn't there?" 

" Yes, I believe so, or there soon will be, 
with those pig-headed fellows. I've heard 
of that vessel — built of iron, isn't she? 
and the first iron ship ever armed with 
heavy guns ? Yes, I've heard of her." 

" Truly it seems," said John, " as if she 
wasn't going to be a lucky ship. She was 
nearly wrecked going round to Portsmouth ; 
and then they seem to have crept rather 
than sailed along the African coast, putting 
into islands and ports every here and there ; 
and after they got round the Cape of Good 
Hope, on the eastern side, it was almost a 
miracle that they were saved, it seems ; and 
they — the engineers — had to turn to 
with the ship's carpenters to build bulk 
heads, and strengthen weak places of the 
huU, to make her strong enough even to 
go to Ceylon. She'll be thoroughly over- 
hauled there, I fancy; but I'll read you 
what he says about her by and by, when 
we have more leisure." 
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"Ah! there goes the welcome sound," 
cried Edward, casting down his tools joy- 
fully, as he heard the first stroke of the 
"loosing" bell — to most workers the 
pleasantest sound they hear all day. 
" Now, we'll be joyful; but I say, John, 
are you for an expedition to-night again?" 

"No, thank you, not to-night. Once 
now and then is very good and very plea- 
sant ; but I must remain at home to-night. 
I have letters to write that require both 
thought and care." 

"Well, well; but remember that 'aU 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,' 
remember that, John." 

" Truly; but I remember, also, that there 
is a time for everything under the sun; 
and duty first, pleasure afterwards, is my 
motto." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE ENVOYS. 

John Arnold went home to his lodgmgs 
that night with the purpose and determina- 
tion of giving his whole attention to the 
letters he had received in the morning, and 
with the almost certain assurance that he 
should be all alone and undisturbed. But 
the best purposes are not always carried out, 
and the most certain assurance is often dis- 
appointed. The letters which he had re- 
ceived Required, all of them, immediate at- 
tention and serious consideration. The tone 
of every one of them made him thoughtful; 
and though in the foundry he had shown 
no appearance of care or symptom of pre- 
occupation, he yet had been turning over in 
his mind what he should say to Frank, and 
Harry Grey, and pondering deeply what it 
could be that distressed his sister Marion. 
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He sits once more before the bright fire; 
but it is not the big book on Mechanics 
that is before him, it is carefully laid aside. 
A small portfolio is upon the table, and pens, 
ink, and paper are at hand. But John is 
not writing; he is sitting, looking very 
thoughtfiil, with the three letters before 
him. Marion's is indefinite and vague, and 
yet causes him mournful feelings, Frank's 
is full of life and hope ; but then he asks 
advice on a subject somewhat perplexing ; 
and Harry Grey's is a simple narrative of 
disaster, almost continuous, since he had 
written from the Cape so many months 
ago, and by no means in the usual cheerful, 
healthy tone of his former letters. The 
vessel is for China; before this time she 
may be in the thick of the fight; and John 
muses on all the contingencies to which his 
old friend may be subjected. Harry Grey 
himself seems to view this ultimate destina- 
tion in a foreboding spirit; but there is no 
hint of a wish to shun the dangers to which 
they may be exposed, or the fate that may 
be in store for the vessel. 

Beginning with Marion, John at last 
commences to write. He scarcely does more 
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tban hint that he perceives there is any 
thing unusual in her letter, but tells her to 
keep her spirits up; that, God willing, he 
will see her very soon now; and then he 
teUs her of his adventure of the last night, 
and though he cannot describe either of the 
girls he had met, he dwells at considerable 
length on the sprightliness and handsome- 
ness — he could say nothing of the beauty, 
for he had scarcely had a glimpse of Annie 
Archbold's face — of the one he had taken 
charge of. Then he tells of the favour the 
master had shown him, and of the comrade 
he had got ; and ends by telling her to look 
out for him in FramlLogton on that day 
fortnight. John writes as cheerfully as pos- 
sible, says much that at another time he 
would not have thought it worth while to 
mention, for the simple purpose of trying 
to cheer the dear girl. 

He sits silently musing again for a while. 
He must write to Frank at once, too. It 
seems Frank has rendered some essential 
service to a merchant-prince of Liverpool, 
and has had an oflfer made him which looks 
advantageous. WillitreaUy beso? is what 
John considers. Frank says it will. At 
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last, John writes to him also, advising him 
to accept no offer, enter into no engagement, 
till they have met at home, which they wiU 
do so soon now; gives him an account of 
Harry Grey's progress, and the destination 
of his vessel; and tells him, finally, to come 
down to Grasaig by the steamer, and they 
will go home together. There is no need 
to write to Harry for some days to come; 
so John folds and seals his letters, takes his 
cap, and hurries to the post-office, to be in 
time for that night's mail. 

When John Arnold returned, he found 
that he was not fated to have that night to 
himself. Seated at his table were two of 
the workmen of the foundry, waiting his 
return. Both of them were staid, sober, 
decently-behaved men, whose opinions were 
of considerable weight in the workshop. 
In fact, they were leaders of the branch of 
the Trades' Union established in Grasaig, 
and, as such, could sway the great majority 
of their shopmates almost at their pleasure. 
It would be harsh to say that they were 
actuated by selfish motives, though pre- 
judiced they certainly were, and they acted 
according to the erroneous notions which 
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even yet are so prevalent among the ar- 
tisans of almost every craft, in the be- 
lief, and with the simple, sincere desire of 
benefiting the whole body of the trade. 
In short, though misguided, they were 
honest, 

John almost frowned upon them when he 
entered and saw them seated, quietly turn- 
ing over the pages of his dearly-prized book; 
and he felt tempted almost to ask angrily 
what they did there; but he waited to hear 
what this embassy, extraordinary, could 
mean. 

" This's a fine book, Arnold," said at 
last the principal speaker of the two, whose 
name was Thomson. " We were just look- 
in' ower the picturs, to pass the time awa' 
till ye cam' in. They're the best plates I 
have e'er seen, as yel, o' thae kind o' engines, 
Is't your ain, may I ax? " 

"Yes," returned John, rather shortly. 
"But you want something else with me, 
Thomson, I know that right well." 

"Indeed we do; that's true enough. But 
mind, we dinna come frae the Union ; but 
as baith o' us think a deal o' ye, and wad 
like iU to see onything evil come to ye, 
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we've come this nicht to ax ye to join wi' 
us* It's to increase the strength o' our 
Society, and as weel for your ain sake, 
Arnold." 

" That m not do, however much I'm 
obliged to you both for your good opinions 
and good wishes* I've kept out of the 
Union for years now, and I'll continue to 
do so. What good has it ever done? It 
does not help you in sickness. If you were 
to lose your lives at work, the Union would 
give nothing to help your widows or your 
children. What good has it ever done, tell 
me?" 

"Why, Arnold," said the second man, 
whose name was Blair, " ye ken as weel as 
ony does, that union is strength. The 
first guid it's dune, it's taught us our 
strength : the second 'U be, it '11 raise the 
wages, and gie us mair freedom, and mair 
chance o' improvement, or enjoyment, whilk 
ye please, and muckle mair than that, be- 
fore a's ower." 

"And how will you obtain any one of 
these things? What means will you use? " 
John asked. 

" That's just what I was gaen to tell ye," 
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Thomson answered. " It was because means 
are gaen to be used that gared us come here 
this nicht to see you. Now the means are 
thir : things ha'e come to sic a pass that we 
maun act noo; and our action is tae strike 
wark till our wrangs are richted. Before 
a week's out, there'll no be a hand but the 
prentices working in a' Grasaig, if the 
maisters dinna gi'e in." 

"Well that is news," John answered; 
" but I heard something of the sort before, 
though I didn't think it would be so soon 
as that, either. But tell me, have you 
counted well the cost ? Have you thought 
how all the families that depend on the 
works are to live during the time of the 
strike?" 

"Yes," said Thomson, "we ha'e; and 
this is only the beginnin' o' the end, as 
somebody says, the first o' the movement. 
It'll gang through a' the touns and shops in 
Britain before it stops." 

" May I ask what the grievance is that 
you want put right at this time?" John 
asked again. 

" Weel, it's just as weel to tell ye," said 
Blair. " We've come tae a resolution that 
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we'll no work wi' ony but Union men. Folk 
that dinna belang tae the Union, ha'ena the 
guid o' the trade at heart." 

"Indeed!" John answered, smfling; 
"that's not paying me a very high compli- 
ment, any way." 

" True enough; but the truth maun be 
told if it bena pleasant, and we think that 
weel o' ye, that we wad save ye.if we could 
frae ony reflections o' the kind," Blair 
added. 

"But now suppose I was to join the 
Union, would you, or would the Society as 
a body, guarantee me my steady wages all 
the time the strike might last?" John 
agaia asked. 

" Of course no, that wad be onreasonable. 
Every member must take his chance o' the 
dividend, be it muckle or little," Thomson 
answered; "theither touns, and for that 
matter the ither trades tae, are engaged 
to help us to bear our burden as we best 
may.^' 

" Ay, ay, Thomson," said John, " I know 
you're a steady man, and a regular church- 
goer too, for I see you every Sunday; and 
do you remember the Scripture says some- 
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thing about bearing one another's burdens; 
but if you're tempted to strike work, and 
remain out for weeks, mayhap months, and 
all for nothing real, by, say the trade in 
Glasgow, they'll not be bearing your bur- 
dens, even though they help you largely; 
but, on the contrary, it will be them that 
actually have put the burden upon you, 
and not the masters, though you'll only 
blame them/' 

"I dinna see that at a'," said Blair, 
rather hotly. " We want to raise the trade 
tae what we think it should be, and that 
can only be dune by the union o' a' in't, 
so that's the first thing we mean to 
dae. Whan we succeed wi' the maisters 
ye'U be compelled to jine us, or else ye'U 
no get nae work. After that, there's 
mair grievances, sic as piece work, ower 
mony prentices, working over time, and 
mony mair that'll turn up." 

"When you succeed with the masters, 
indeed ! " John almost sneered as he spoke* 
" The masters have capital, have most of 
them realised incomes; there isn't a doubt 
that a strike'll tell upon them, make them 
run the risk of bankruptcy by breaking 
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contracts and such like, but whether, think 
ye, are the masters or the men best able to 
stand it out, say for a couple of months? 
Why, common sense tells us that the men 
have no chance with them. My objection 
to join the Union, and to have anything to 
do with a strike, either by leaving work 
myself, or supporting those who do, is 
taken on principle. We have no right to 
try to compel a master tb employ his 
capital only as we like, or to engage no 
man that we aren't pleased with. The 
master has as much right to freedom of 
choice and action, surely, as the man. 
Can't we leave when we like, and go where 
we like, and employ our capital, which is 
our skill and labour, as we like ? Now, again, 
as a prudent thing I couldn't join the Union, 
or take part in a strike, because the masters 
have ten times the power that we have, 
and when our credit's exhausted for bare 
bread, theirs 'U be sound and " 

" Weel, weel, say nae mair; we wished 
you weel. Mind, if ony ill come out o' this 
movement tae ye, dinna blame us." 

They rose and were about to go away, 
but John detained them by causing his 
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landlady to set out refreshments, for John 
felt in the vein, and was determined to place 
some of his ideas still more plainly before 
them. 

" Truly/* he said, ** I'm obliged by your 
warning and your good wishes, though 
what was said last sounded something like 
a threat, or at least it seemed to hint that 
if you'd do no ill to me yourselves, others 
might. Well, well, I must, ay, and will 
run the risk. Now about job work, piece 
work I mean — don't you think it's the 
fairest way of paying wages? " 

" No, it's nearly the greatest grievance 
we have, that same, and the lots o' prentices 
that do thewark for half naething," Thom- 
son answered. 

" Well, about working by the piece, first 
of all. Is it a fair thing, think you, that a 
first-rate man should only be paid the same 
wages as a lazy, indifferent fellow? I know 
that's what you mean, is't not so?" 

"Yes, that's pretty muckle about it. 
When a man has served his time regular, I 
dinna see wherefore he shouldna ha*e as 
guid a wage as ony ither." 

" If he deserves it, if he works for it, 
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^ well and good," John answered; "but 

12 suppose he don't, where is the fisumess of 

jj^ your demand on the masters, and where is 

the feimess to yourselves? The masters 

^ might agree to that, and do this, for 

^ equality of wages can work both ways. 

J They might reckon what the work of an 

J inferior hand was worth to them, and offer 

J ^hat to you all, when necessity forced you 

[ to take work again. It would be just as 

£edr and honest as that which you ask. 

You both know as well as I do, that there 

are men at work, and getting as good or 

nearly as good wages as you, ay, in our 

own shop too, who, if you were set to work 

with them by the piece would be miles 

behind you thfe very first day, and at the 

pay day wouldn't get half your wages. 

You think you're wiser than Providence, 

for God has given different natural abilities 

to different men, and at all times in the 

world this has been recognised, and acted 

upon in most cases. No, no, it's not the 

true, good workmen that'll ever object to 

piece work; it's the lazy, the careless, and 

the dissipated that cry out against it, 

though they may have misled and blinded 
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the eyes of good men, and got them to side 
with them." 

" Deed, ye're no ower complimentary," 
said Blair, somewhat resentfully. " You'd 
make us out to be either lazy or blind, be- 
cause we think this a grievance." 

" Truly enough, the last, that you've 
been prejudiced or blinded by those lazy 
fellows, who leave you all the harder an4 
more troublesome things to do, and, if they 
can, all the responsibility too, and yet wish 
to pocket as good wages as you do, and hold 
their heads as high, perhaps higher than 
you. Wliy, in all the higher professions, 
where there's a fair competition, it's merit 
that oftenest gets the good wage — not 
always, for the world often fails, or is un- 
willing, to recognise merit — ^but in such 
work as ours a foreman can tell in a week's 
time a good steady workman from an in- 
different or careless one. Now piece work 
would do this almost in a single day, and 
nobody could say that it was ^unfair, for 
the work done, and the time it took in 
doing, would speak for themselves." 

*' There's a great deal of truth, no doubt, in 
that, Arnold," said Thomson, thoughtfully. 
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" Truth in it ! it's as true as the gospel," 
John answered. " Now just tell me who are 
the chief leaders of the Union? I don't 
want at all to know their names, but 
whether they be the pick of the trade for 
steadiness and skill. Are they not rather, 
very many of them, idle, discontented men, 
cuckoos in fact, who think it no sin or 
shame to live on the contributions of you 
men who do work honestly? Let there be 
a strike — will they suffer as you'll do? No, 
no. They're the executive committee, or 
the finance committee, or something of that 
sort, and let the poor misguided men on 
strike starve if they must, these fellows will 
take good care of themselves." 

" Now," he continued, after a slight 
pause, " you're both older men than I, and 
have, mayhap, seen more; yet I would 
advise you to think twice about this strike, 
and, instead of asking people to join in it, 
why, rather back out yourselves while you 
can." 

The envoys went away, not a little per- 
plexed and annoyed at having the tables 
turned upon them, without being able to 
gain one single point; but their resolution 
q8 
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was not changed, though they partly and 
secretly acknowledged the truth of John's 
argument — so true is it that 

^ A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion stilL" 
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CHAPTER XX. 

CONVERSATION ANENT STRIKES. 

Once more alone, John felt too much ex- 
cited with the discussion in which he had 
been engaged to be able to set to work. It 
had been rumoured for long that a strike 
was imminent in Grasaig, and here was the 
proof^ here also the especial things the 
Union men were to try for, the expulsion 
of all the non-Union men from the works. 
It was a procedure that, so far as one or two 
£3undries were concerned, might operate in 
both ways. Easy-going masters might — 
some very likely would — yield. Others 
of sterner stuff would resist, and try to 
carry on with men who were under the 
trammels of no society. Now, though 
John had spoken truly when he character- 
ised the leaders, the executive committee — 
for it was easier to be a demagogue than a 
q4 
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good workman — he knew well the great 
majority of the trade were Unionists, and if 
a strike did take place, and the passions of 
the men out of work became heated, there 
would be a severe struggle between them 
and the masters, and not a little danger 
would be incurred by all those who, like 
himself, refused to have sxiytlnng to do 
with the Union, or to leave their good work 
at the bidding of others. Yet John did 
not regret his decided refusal, or hesitate 
as to the course he should take, which was 
to hold on the even tenor of his way, to 
meddle with no one, and permit himself to 
be meddled with by none. If the work was 
carried on he would stay in Grasaig; and if 
not there were other places to go to, and 
other things he had still to learn. 

" This will never do," he said half aloud. 
" It'll never do at all to spend night after 
night in this idle way. Last night lost, — 
no, it wasn't lost either, it was spent very 
pleasantly, and cheered me up a bit when I 
needed it; no, no, last night wasn't lost. 
But this one, well, let me see, I could have 
done this, I might have finished this draw- 
ing perhaps, and here am I, it's near 
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bed-time, and I've never had the pencil in 
my hand; yet I don't think it's been alto- 
gether lost, either. I've got a sight of those 
fellows' cards, and been able to tell them a 
bit of my mind. Well, well, there's no 
telling; perchance, when they've been out 
for a week or two, they'll think I wasn't 
so very far wrong, after all; and perhaps 
they'U wish they'd done as I'm going to do." 

John was not going to bed before he had 
done something at his home work, so he 
drew the big book towards him, got his 
pencil and case of instruments, his com- 
passes, his squares, and his rules, and set 
to work. And so entirely did he throw his 
whole attention and mind into his occu- 
pation, and so thoroughly absorbed was he, 
that it was only when he felt a sensation 
of extreme cold that he was eroused, to find 
the fire gone out, the street perfectly sUent, 
and everjrthing proving that it was very 
late. John started, looked at the fire, 
hastily muttered something, then shut and 
carefuUy put away his treasured volume, 
and began to prepare for bed. 

The morning found John alongside his 
companion at their special work. As soon 
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as he could, he gave Edward Archbold an 
account of his visitors of the > previous 
night, of the object of their visit, and the 
near probability of a strike in the work. 
This seemed nothing either strange or new 
to Edward; but he laughed at the notion 
for aU that. 

"Why, Ned, it's no laughing matter. 
Just think if it does take place, whatever 
comes of it, it's certain to do evil, either 
way; it turns out of bread a number of 
poor men, and what their families'U do, 
only the Lord knows." 

" Very true; but don't you remember the 
story of the boy who cried Wolf, wolf ! so 
often without a cause, that at last the people 
wouldn't believe him ? Well, there has been 
to. be a strike here ; ever since I came to 
Grasaig it's been wolf, wolf, continually, so 
that it is just as likely as not to be a false 
alarm; but," he added, lowering his voice, 
" they'll meet their match in this shop, for 
not an iota will Mr. Morton yield to them, 
that I do know." 

" It would be a pity if anything were 
yidded, one tyrant in a place is bad enough, 
but eight or ten hundred would be unsuf- 
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ferable. StUl, for all that you say, the 
strike'll take place now. God help the 
wives and the children; ay, and the misled 
men too, say I !" 

" Well, so do I ; but they have — if they 
mean to go out just now — made a sad blun- 
der. It's well known, or may be to any 
one who cares to look and think, that there's 
more men than there's work for. Masters, 
the majority of them, will not be much dis- 
pleased at the men going out for a time, it 
will save them the pain of paying them 
oflF. Ay, John, the Unionists wouldn't 
believe it; but it gives, it must give a good 
master, like Mr. Morton, very great pain to 
discharge men whose faces he has been in 
the habit of seeing every day for years, and 
to know that they may have to travel over 
all the country seeking work, and perhaps 
never falling in with a job when all's done." 

" It must indeed," said John, " be very 
trying to all right-thinking employers. It's 
only those that have contracts on hand 
who will suffer; thejr^U either have to give 
in or come to grief, I fancy." 

"I don't know that j there are more non- 
union men than you think of I set my- 
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self to find out, so far as I could, when I 
first heard them speaking of a strike, who 
of our fellows were members of the Union, 
and who were not; and you'd be surprised 
to know how many were not members of it." 

" Well, that's good, any way ; so far 
there'll be the fewer sufferers if the master 
is firm. I daresay many of them'U think 
the good, steady, well paid work better than 
fighting for nothing, when it really comes 
to the push." 

" Yes, and they'll be the worst used ; 
they'll be reckoned traitors, and treated 
accordingly. Depend upon it, there'll be 
rough usage going to all, threats and in- 
timidation, and perhaps worse, but to them 
chiefly." 

" Oh, I know that; I remember, a year or 
two ago, I knew a man, he was of another 
trade, that, after being out of work — poor 
fellow ! he was almost the only support of a 
poor bed-ridden widowed mother, as all the 
town well knew — for a considerable time, 
at last fell in with a job, and was employed 
as one of thirty or forty hands. Poor lad ! 
he was very happy about it, and went to 
work with a cheerful and thankful heart. 
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Very little was said to him by his neigh- 
bours all the forenoon, only one or two 
asked if he was a Society man, he said he 
wasn't, and would not give up his freedom. 
Well, at dinner time when he came back to 
the job, he found all the gang of men, some . 
twenty altogether, assembled, and as soon 
as he came they all set upon him, trjdng, by 
threats and intimidation when they found 
that persuasion wouldn't do, to get him to 
join the Union, and at last absolutely re- 
fused to mount and work on the same scaf- 
fold with him, though they'd all been 
working there together in the forenoon, and 
then, as he was going up the ladder alone, 
they shook it so that they flung him heavily 
to the ground. By God's mercy, though 
bruised a good deal, he was not seriously 
hurt, no thanks to them for that. The 
master didn't see this happen himself — the 
foreman was standing by, and art and part 
in it, — but he came up and saw him lying 
stunned on the ground; and the others, 
more like savages than civilised men, not to 
say Christians, standing carelessly by with- 
out helping him in the least. When the 
master asked the reason why they were not 
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worlKng, and how it came about that this 
man was lying on the ground in sudhia 
state, they told him plainly they'd not work 
with a knobstick, and what could the master 
do ? He was compelled, as soon as the poor 
fellow came to his senses, to discharge him; 
he neither could let his work stand at the 
time, nor get other men. Now perchance 
if the men were to be successful they would 
do the like here, if by any chance a non- 
Unioniflt were employed; and if they don't 
succeed they'U be all the more savage at 
those who stick to the work." 

" Very likely; but they'll not have just 
a similar chance, else I'm much mistaken; 
but that all who won't go out will be per- 
secuted some way or other is certain. And 
more than that, John, believe me, you'll be at 
first, any way, a marked man; all you said 
to Thomson and Blair, with ever gathering 
additions and exaggerations, will fly through 
among the Union men before the day's over, 
and you'll soon find that your advice to 
them is not bread cast on the waters to be 
found after a time, but rather that it is re- 
garded as an aggravation of your original 
&ult, refusing to join them." 
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is " Truly, I feiiicied as much at the time; 

I but if the strike lasts any time, look you^ 

\ you'll see if I do not find the bread that I 

r cast forth, you'll see those two'U come to 

r think about what I said. But how'U it 

; stand with yourself, Ned? " 

I " Oh, therell be little odds between us, 

six o' one and half dozen of t'other. I/m a 
sort of apprentice, something like an articled 
clerk, in so far out of the same category with 
you in that respect. I pay to learn the 
profession^ I'm not paid for learning it ; but 
then I'm looked on as a sort of interloper, 
having no business to come here — as one 
of them told me once — ^to take the bread 
out of their mouths, the fools, that they 
can't or won't see, which is worse still. De- 
pend upon it they'll make as dead a set at 
me as at you, or any one in the foundry 
that is independent enough to stay at his 
work." 

When they returned to the foundry to- 
gether after dinner, there was a stir per- 
ceptible among the crowd assembled about 
the gate ; and they could distinguish their 
own names with sundry unsavoury, and by 
no means complimentary epithets attached, 
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and with the special one by which all those 
are designated who join not themselves in 
such sort of proceedings as were about to 
be taken. " There go the knobs," " Down 
wi' the knobs," " Ay, lads, they're a hantle 
better than ony o' us, and ken a hantle 
mair, and are ower big to join wi' us," &c. 
" Pride goes before a fall," and so on. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE BLOW STRUCK. — INTERVIEW OF THE 
UNIONISTS WITH THE MASTER. 

It was Saturday afternoon, the pay day 
of the work. If anything was to be 
done, this was just the time to commence 
it; and those revilings and sneers, nick- 
names and reproaches, made John and 
Ned think that the blow was really 
about to be struck now. It was quite evi- 
dent that the men were more restless and 
excited than usual, and that they wrought 
even more mechanically than they were 
wont, and just as if to pass the time 
away. 

" What think you of the salutations we 
got as we came in?" asked Ned, after they 
had settled to their work again. *• Plea- 
sant, rayther, wem't they?" 

" Truly, to them that like such things; 

VOL. I. B 
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but as for me, I don't relish them sort of 
things at all. What cowardly hounds, too ! 
Could you make out who any of them 
were?" 

" Why, as for that, it matters very little; 
they were only idle words, you know, 
showing what manner of spirit many of 
them are of; yet, to do the mea justice^ 
it was only the unfledged, the raw lads, 
who, because they have served out their 
time, and can drink, smoke, chew tobacco, 
and swear, think themselves every inch 
equal, if not superior, to their elders and 
fathers. Faugh ! that state of the engin- 
eering youth here is a most disgusting 
one." 

" Indeed it is ; and these young unthink- 
ing, unreasoning lads are the very persons 
to become tools in the hands of the most 
desperate Unionists, and instruments of 
any annoyance that may be proposed for 
the peaceable and well-disposed men." 

*^ Yes; and while in what you may call 
the tranidtion state they can be led into 
any wrong wiiy; bat you might defy the 
best in the world to persuade them into a 
right one* Oh, I know them well: they'll 
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speak of their hardships, will tell you 
they're as good as the master^ boast ©f 
their independence, and claim more con- 
sideration from him, while they themselves 
are as great tyrants as breathe. Look 
how they treat the poor labourers and ap- 
prentices* You haven't been much about 
the fitting up of steam-vessels since you 
came here; it is there you'd see them in 
their ftiE swing, I can tell you." 

" Oh, I know ; I've seen all that in my 
time: it's pretty much the same, I fancy, 
everywhere. Well, well, we must not expect 
to escape. It'll soon be known who is for and 
who against this movement. One thing I 
feel, — I've felt it long, — that we should 
never altogether despise an enemy, and^ at 
the same time, never dread one. I thmk 
the one thing as bad as the other* Fore- 
warned is forearmed, they say. Well, we 
should be forewarned, any way." 

''^Ahl I'll give you a perhaps 

** * The fear of ill exceeds the iB we fqar.' 

Mayhap nothing wiU come of this after all,, 
but a few weeks' play and aemirstarvation 
to th« misled men; but. that something is 

B 2 
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to be done now in earnest seems to me 
quite clear." 

Nor were they mistaken. There had 
been a meeting of delegates from all the 
engine works in the town, and others from 
Glasgow and elsewhere one or two nights 
before, to bring matters to a crisis at once. 
Even this very afternoon deputations were 
to wait on the several employers with the 
ultimatum of the Union. The delegates from 
the head-quarters of the Union were men of 
the very stamp John had described to his 
visitors of the previous evening as cuc- 
koos — men bred to the trade originally, but 
who, having "the gift of the gab," and 
very exalted notions of their own impor- 
tance, and preferring a life of excitement 
more than the quiet monotony of steady 
labour, had palmed themselves as leaders 
on the simple and more unthinking arti- 
sans. It was very pleasant to travel from 
town to town, to eat of the fat and drink 
of the strong; to be listened to with at- 
tention, almost with reverence; to have 
their spurious fallacies received almost, ay, 
often more heartily than the Gospel, and 
to be considered very great men indeed by 
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the craftsmen, who fairly earned their 
wages and ate their bread in the sweat of 
their brows. By natural consequence the 
disciples of these men were apt enough to 
carry their opposition to authority still fur- 
ther. It is no exaggeration this. In all 
trades, where numbers of men are massed 
together, such agitators will be found even 
now, when the state of the country is so 
much more quiet, when labour is more 
plentiful and provisions cheaper; but at 
the time of which we write, when politi- 
cally, socially, and morally, the working 
classes of the country were in a ferment, 
they were both more numerous and more 
violent, and by their ill-judged and ill- 
timed agitation, tended in no small degree 
both to excite the ferment at the first, and 
to keep it alive when once excited. 

There can be no doubt that there were 
grievances, the redress of which the arti- 
sans had a right to claim, and that both 
as citizens and tradesmen ; but somehow, 
with very few exceptions at that time, 
they seemed to think very little indeed of 
those that really were hardships: they 
passed by the substance to seek the shadow, 
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as in this case. What possible harm, it 
might be asked, did it do to those Unionists 
that the men who did not belong to the 
Society should be at perfect liberty to work 
in the same shop with them? And the 
answer they would have given would have 
been altogether irrelevant, and wholly sub- 
versive of individual freedom. Had they 
sought the redress of a real grievance, wi^h 
right on their side, they would have had 
no lack of S3anpathy and support ; but as it 
was then, and as it has almost always been 
in similar circumstances, their conduct must 
be condemned by aU reasonhig men. 

The pay hour came at length, and the 
men, a tumultuous throng, poured into the 
yard, preparatory to being paid their wages. 
Of course John is among them ; and at first 
there is a slight attempt made to hustle 
him about, and not a few unpleasant ex- 
pressions are used, consigning him and his, 
and all like him, to a certain place which 
shall be nameless. John's firm, clear 
eye and his athletic form keep the unruly 
in something like order for the time. The 
final blow has not been struck yet. There 
is no telling how things may turn out, 
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though all feel sure the master will never 
yield. With amazing rapidity the crowd 
lessens, the men passing in a continuous 
stream, without one instant's intermission, 
through the pay office, and leaving the 
work, their wages in their hands. Outside 
the great gate they cluster together in little 
groups, for all know that, as soon as this 
weekly job is over, Mr. Morton will see 
the deputation, and tell th^n whether he 
will agree to their terms or not. There is a 
good deal of excitement among these groups. 
Here are a party of young unmarried 
men, very eager to proceed to direct ex- 
tremities; they have nobody dependent on 
them, and if the strike lasts, it is easy 
enough for them to go away to England. 
There, on the other hand, are a number of 
graver men, fathers of families, with me- 
lancholy despondency on their faces and 
sadness in their hearts. The wives and the 
bairns, now in comfort, perchance about to 
be deprived of bread, was no pleasant pro- 
spect for them; and it is with drooping 
spirits and anxious hearts that they await 
the issue of the conference. 

All the men have left the yard, save 

B 4 
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those who are to form the deputation. 
Among these linger John and Ned, to 
hear how things are likely to go, without 
being subjected to the disagreeables they 
might expect waiting out of doors among 
the men. Accordingly they are on the 
qui vivej and narrowly watch the men who 
are the leaders in the movement. 

" Mr. Morton will see you now," they 
heard at last one of the clerks say, and at 
the same moment two strangers entered 
the yard and joined the deputation. John 
started as soon as his eye fell on one of 
these men. 

"What is the matter?" asked Ned. 
" You start as if you saw or had trodden 
on a serpent." 

" Did I ? — well, there's not much wonder. 
Do you see that tall fellow — him with the 
great coat? I know him — know him for 
one of the most plausible, but also one 
of the greatest rascals unhanged.^ He was 
for a short time in our work in Newcastle, 
and all the time he was there he was con- 
tinually trying to do evil. A preacher of 
unrighteousness, both as regards God and 
man, and ever seeking for converts to his 
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doctrine. I would as soon be in the com- 
pany of a leper as mth him. Why, the 
decent men of the work did all they could 
to get shut of him, — and he had no idea 
himself of working if he could help it, — 
but he stuck like a burr for a time. At 
last it was found out that he had done 
something, and he was in prison for it for 
a while. Now here he is, dressed so fine ; 
a leader of the people, no less." 

" That doesn't much surprise you, does 
it? Why, he's just the sort of man I'd 
expect to see in his place." 

" It does not surprise me much, for I 
know the fellow has brass enough to face 
Sathanas himself, whose devoted servant 
he is, I fancy. StUl, I wish I could let 
Mr. Morton know what sort of fellow is 
among those he has to deal with." 

"Better not. Never you fear for Mr. 
Morton; he'll not be unprepared, you may 
be sure; and that he'll act promptly and 
decided, I have no doubt." 

True enough; the owner of this large 
work, the employer of so many men, was 
not unprepared; and that he was decided, 
and .meant to act both justly and firmly, 
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the deputation saw with some alarm, by the 
very first thing he did when they vr^e 
ushered into his presence. 

" Why, whom have we here?" he sjdd 
sharply to the clerk. " Some of my men 
wish to see me, I know; but who are these? 
— ^what do they want?'' 

" Part of the deputation, they say," said 
the clerk. 

"Deputation! What deputation? and 
by whom deputed? I am waiting to see 
and to listen to my own men, and know 
nothing of strangers." Then, turning to 
the two strangers, he asked civilly what 
they wanted. 

" We've been sent to wait upon you with 
your own men," was the reply of the man 
John had pointed out to Ned. " We re- 
present, one of us, the Union in Glasgow, 
and I the Society in the north-west of 
England." 

" So, so. Then both my men and my- 
self are to be dictated to by strangers ; h 
that it? It seems so to me." 

" Not exactly; but when one member of 
the body suffers, all the body suffers with 
it; and so with us. We've been sejgit to 
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counsel and aid the men, our brothers here, 
in this the time of their trial." 

"Well, if the men want counsel, why, 
give it them by all means; but is it not 
singular that you first wish to bring on a 
state of suffering, and then proffer your 
sympathy to them who are suffering ? But 
to make things as short as possible, I don't 
want either your advice, or aid, or sym- 
pathy, so you will please leave my office. 
My own men I wish to see; but with stran- 
gers, who are not even Grasaig men, I will 
have nothing to do." 

" Of course you can do as you please," 
said the speaker, very much nonplussed, as 
it seemed, by this decision ; " but I suspect 
this will be considered as a sufficient an- 
swer, whether you permit me to state what 
the men want or not." 

" Say no more, I will not list^Q to youw 
m hear what those men, who have wrought 
long, some of them nearly aU their lives 
under my fetther and myself, have to say, 
but not to strangers, who have only come 
here to meddle with what they have nothing 
in the world to do, and to sow distrust and 
dispeace where before there was only har- 
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mony and comfort. Mr. Ross, show these 
strangers out." 

As it may well be supposed, being so 
utterly discomfited, the two emissaries went 
out with a very bad grace, and at the 
same time, those who remained behind did 
not feel particularly comfortable. During 
the short colloquy which had taken place, 
they showed many signs of uneasiness, and 
were very restless. It was not so simple a 
thing as they had imagined to stand face to 
face with the master, and to make their 
demands known to him. Knowing him so 
well, and having respected and looked up 
to him so long, as most of them had done, 
they would have given any thing to be 
away out of this place now. And since the 
spokesman they had reckoned upon was 
refused a hearing, and turned out of the 
office, they felt themselves very helpless 
indeed, and tried to shift the onus of 
speaking from one to another, till at 
last, all the older men continuing silent, it 
devolved on a young man, a comparative 
new comer to the work, to reply to 
Mr. Morton. 

" Now, my men," Mr. Morton said, " now 
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that we are alone, will you tell me what it 
is you do want?" 

The master looked a good deal surprised 
at the man who advanced towards him with 
a paper in his hand. " Surely," he thought, 
" if this movement is hand fide the act of my 
own men, they would not permit a com- 
parative stranger to take the principal part 
in it." 

" You'll find it here, Sir," said the man, 
respectfiilly enough, — "in this paper which 
I've been telt to pit in ye'r hands. We 
want to do away with piece-work, wi' over- 
time, to lessen the number o' the prentices, 
and hist of all, that nobody but the Union 
men, — ^who seek to raise the trade, — ^should 
be employed. We've determined that we 
canna work wi' knobs no longer." 

" Indeed ! you are very moderate in your 
demands," said Mr. Morton, ironicaUy,- 
"very moderate indeed! Do you all say 
that you agree in asking these things, my 
men?" 

Now that the ice was broken and the 
tuicomfortable feeling a little dispelled, the 
men were somewhat bolder, and so they 
amwered in a body — 
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" Ay, ay, Sir, we a' agree; them's our de- 
mands." 

"And what if they're not listened to, 
much less granted ?" said Mr. Morton ; "what 
will take place then?" 

"Why, Sir, we think we've justice on 
our side, and we'll ha'e to stand out for 
them," was the answer. 

" Does that mean that you'll strike work ?' 

" Yes, we can see nae reason wherefore 
one mans no as guid's anith^r, and he 
should be paid as weel; whan there's piece- 
wark that's no dune. And if the over-time 
was stoppit, mony o' the men that's gaen 
idle wad get wark, and abody kens it's the 
lots o' prentices that keep down the wage% 
and then the men that arena in the Union 
are jist a stumbling-block in the way o' the 
trade's getting what's just, and we canna, 
we winna work wi' them. So we're in 
the right, we thinki."^ 

" Wen, my men, I'll not argue with yo|i, 
but I sincerely pity you; I see this la not 
your own doing, you have been misled and 
misgmded by others. And you laay jiist 
tell them that I'U make no eonditions* The 
men that come soberly and decently to their 
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work will find the yard open as usual on 
Monday, and for the others who wish to be 
idle — why, I cannot help pitying them too 
— ^they must drink the cup they have filled 
for themselves* You who stay out will be 
the sufferers, not we the employers." 
, " Very weel^ Sir, so we're to say ye'U no 
gi*e m-" 

'^ Yes, that the demands are out of the 
question, and that I'll agree to none of them* 
Why, the next, thing will be, you'll forbid 
me to take this or that contract, to buy 
from this bmoi, or sell to that. No, no,. I'll 
W>t agree to one of these things. Now you 
have your answer* Tell aU the men honestly 
that the work will go on as usual with the 
hands who come freely and cheerfully. I 
compel no one to work for me — see that 
you and your Union doesn't take unlawful 
means to prevent them working." 

The men went away little less crestfallen 
than the two strangers who had been shown 
out at the beginning, and very soon it was 
known by the groups in front of the foundry 
that the master would not listen to one of 
their demands, so that there must be a strike, 
and John and Ned heard, as the crowd was 
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dispersing, and they prepared to set out 
home, an insane cheer, raised by the more 
thoughtless of the departing craftsmen : — 

" Hurra for the Strike ! Three cheers for 
the Strike!" followed by a volley of yells 
rather than cheers. 

Just as in times of pestilence and seasons 
of dearth and terror, as we read in the his- 
tories of plagues in various lands, there 
were to be found people mad enough to 
cheer and huzza for the plague or the pesti- 
lence itself, so these foolish, misguided men 
were doing now, for the advent of that 
which would be to them a fearful scourge, 
and a fruitful source of misery and disease 
to all belonging to them. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

JOHN VISITS THE ARCHBOLDS. 

"Will you come up and see us to-night?" 
Edward Archbold said, as they went along 
the street. " Both mother and Annie wish 
much that you'd come up to tea to-night." 

" To-night," said John, quickly, " I'm 
afeared I can't, though I would like to, very 
much." 

"Why, man, why can't you come to-night? 
This night of all othefs is the best one: 
it's Saturday, and our week's work is done. 
Then we have the strike to talk over, and 
by and by, a long walk in the moon- 
light. Oh, you can come easily, if you 
only like." 

"Well, let me think a bit. You see, I 
lost two nights this week, one way and 
another. Hush, now; I don't mean that 
it was lost time, but gained, rather; but 
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then I didn't work, that's what I mean. 
Last night was perhaps not a loss, either — 
we'll see that by and by; so that to-night 
I'm not sure." 

" What would the girls say if they had 
heard that, think you, John? — ^but I won't 
tell, at least not if I can help it." 

" When will you be ready? " Ned asked, 
after a pause. "You won't take long to 
clean yourself a bit, I guess. Well, tea'U 
be ready by the time I'm dressed, and 
you'll be up as soon as that, I fancy." 

" Why, it don't take very long, generally, 
and I shall foUow you quick. Well, we're 
in for it now, ain't we? " 

"As how?" 

" Oh, the men are out, and they'll stay 
out, most of them, till the hunger and the 
cold sends them back." 

"Ay, ay; but you make haste, I want 
you to tell mother all about this. But I 
say, I fancy we shall both be in a sad fix." 

" Like enough ; a few hours on Monday'll 
let us know that, I fancy; but we got a 
small taste of what they mean to-day, and 
must just be prepared for whatever may 
happen." 
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" Just so; but now you make haste." 
John said the truth, when he said that 
his nightly ablutions did not take him long 
in general, however thorough they were; 
but somehow to-night he was very much 
longer than usual — he could not please 
himself at all, and so delayed and hesitated, 
and at last was compelled to hurry away, 
by no means satisfied with his appearance. 
John hastened up the steep street, his 
face shining with the hope of a pleasant 
evening, and perhaps still more from the 
hard friction with a coarse towel to which 
it had been subjected. He was dressed 
respectably, not in his Sunday's best suit, 
but nearly as well, for his countrymen are 
generally pretty well provided in that re- 
spect. The walk up the steep street, and 
his shamefacedness in addition, makes him 
a little breathless and very hot, though the 
night is cold and frosty. Mrs. Archbold, 
he thinks, as she is of a much higher sta- 
tion than his own, is likely to be very digni- 
fied, and perhaps condescending. Poor fel- 
low ! he had seen very little of ladies, unless 
it be of that class who give themselves 
great airs, and are wont to be very particu- 
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lar ; so he feels a little queer, and fancies he 
shall be very awkward ; but he cannot draw 
back now. There he stands at a door on 
the second flat, he hesitates, and at last 
almost tremblingly the great strong man 
lays hold of the bell-pull, and yet again 
hesitates ; at last he rings, and shivers like 
a guilty person as the sound reverberates 
through the house. John has not long to 
wait; a servant opens the door, and con- 
ducts him along a passage, and, to his no 
small consternation announces, as she 
ushers him into a well-lighted, well-fiir- 
nished room, '^ Mr. Arnold." 

John felt confused and dizzy for a mo-, 
ment : the stair had been dark, the lobby 
dim, and the light from the gas overhead 
dazzled him, ReaUy the apartment was 
only a moderate-sized dining-room, well 
lighted it is true, but nothing more; yet 
for a moment he felt as if in a palace, and 
amid a thousand lights. However, he was 
soon re-assured, and the mist that floated 
before his eye dissolving, he could see 
clearly. 

"Come away, old boy," cried Edward 
Archbold; **come away: I thought you'd 
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been here ever so long ago. Well now, 
Mother dear, this is John, my commander; 
and John, you know Annie already, so now 
well do." 

" What a mercy he only called me John," 
thought that worthy as he shook hands with 
the two ladies, and answered the usual 
salutations: "if he'd stiffened me into a 
Mister, I'd a cut and run." 

The young engineer had soon time to 
look about him a little. The room was 
the best room of one of the best lodging- 
houses, and in the best situation in Grasaig, 
It was well, perhaps rather over-furnished ; 
but everything seemed appropriate, and 
there was hardly anything of the lodging- 
house appearance about it. While such 
was the case, there was very much that told 
of the sea, and a stranger dropped suddenly 
into it, mthout any knowledge of the 
country, or town, or situation, could, by 
the look of the ornaments, the pictures, 
the curiosities, and other things around, 
have at once told that he was in the house 
of a sea-faring man, or at least that the pro- 
prietor must have intimate connection 
with ships which traded with foreign coun- 
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tries. There were masses of very rare and 
beautiful corals, shells almost matchless for 
beauty of form and colour, curiously- woven 
mats and purses, hideous-looking little 
images, once the Penates^ the household 
gods of heathen nations in various lands, 
strangely-carved wooden hatchets and 
clubs from the Islands of the South Seas, 
mingled with the peculiar and as strange- 
looking arms and implements of the natives 
of Africa, Australia, and even of the Arctic 
regions. You could almost say there was 
a smell of ocean about the whole; from the 
pictures of vessels on the walls, the orna- 
ments on the mantelpiece, and scattered 
about the room, to the fine Indian mat on 
the floor, all told of the long- voyage sea- 
men. And such was the case ; the landlady 
was the widow of a captain, and though 
comfortably left and in good circumstances, 
she yet stiU sought to earn an honest penny 
while her sons were far away at sea, by 
letting part of her house to such people as 
the Archbolds. 

During his survey of the apartment, but 
with great shyness and dijfidence, and only 
from time to time, while the tea was pre- 
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paring, John could take note of his hostess 
and her daughter Annie. Mrs. Archbold 
was a lady of middle age, rather tall and 
slender in person, but of handsome, grace^ 
ful figure. She was very like her chUdren, 
or rather, we should say, her son and 
daughter were very like their mother; in 
fact, the resemblance was so great, and the 
lady bore her years so bravely, that the trio 
might have been taken for brother and sis- 
ters, rather than a mother, her daughter 
and her son. To describe the appearance 
of the mother is nearly to describe them, 
the children. WeU, Mrs. Archbold was 
tall, slender, and handsome in figure, but 
yet without the least symptom or appear- 
ance of weakness ; her face was very pleas- 
ing and gentle, the features good and deli- 
cately formed, and the clear, beautiful, 
deep, and with her, calm and serene black 
eyes, gave a charm and an expression to the 
whole countenance of gracious kindliness. 
One felt drawn and attracted to her in- 
stinctively. Her hair, a rich deep black, 
was already beginning to show the efiects of 
years, but the threads of silver, amid the 
plain braids which her neat cap permitted 
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to be seen, were just sufficient to mark her 
matronly character and position. She was 
dressed plainly but handsomely in some 
dark, warm dress befitting the season, and 
John thought, as he sat over against her, 
that there was only one he knew that had 
the same comfortable, kindly home look, 
though the difference between the charac- 
ters of the Mistress of Outchester and Mrs. 
Archbold was very striking even to him- 
self, the former's son. 

Annie Archbold, taking the difference 
of years into account, was both in face 
and figure as like her mother as she could 
well be; a little jaove petite^ and somewhat 
more slender; and oh! the eyes, in the mo- 
ther so deep and calm — in the daughter 
were vivacious and sparkling, like the stars 
in the deep blue of a cloudless night. And 
then the masses of her hair — such hair John 
liad never seen the like of before, so rich, so 
black, so silky ! He was glad, poor fellow, 
when he did glance furtively towards her, 
to let his gaze dwell rather on the glory of 
her head, than to meet those eyes, which 
seemed, when once or twice they met, to 
pierce him through and through. We need 
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say nothing of Edward, — ladies can picture 
him to themselves, — save that he was tall, 
handsome, athletic, and graceful, and could 
boast a pair of sparkling eyes of his own, 
that would " gar the heart o' mony a lassie 
dinnle," as the old landlady said. 

" So you are to have one of those dread- 
ful things, a strike, Edward says," Mrs. 
Archbold said, when they had all settled 
down comfortably. "What do the men 
want? — when they take such a terrible 
way to get it, it must be something of great 
consequence, surely ? " 

" They think so, Ma'am," John answered ; 
" but I fancy in this case most of their de- 
mands are out of the question, for " 

" Are they not always so? " asked Annie, 
quickly. " I thought it was a sort of charac- 
teristic of such affairs, that they should be 
unreasonable?" 

"Oh, no! not always so," said John, 
smilingly; " only sometimes- That we have 
often hard usage and great grievances to 
complain of, is sure enough; but these 
mostly differ in every foundry, and might 
be redressed without going such a length, 
there's little doubt. But too often the men 
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put those things that are not, or should not 
be at least, thought real grievances, in the 
front, and the real ones are kept behind as 
a kind of makeweight ; so they're lost sight 
of, otherwise they would be redressed." 

"That's just it!" cried Ned. "They 
grumble at what does not concern them, 
and too frequently pass over what does : 
but, poor fellows ! those of the men that 
have families, they'll suffer badly before 
all's done." 

"Indeed!' But what do they want?" 
Mrs. Archbold asked again. 

" Well, Ma'am, I will teU you, as near as 
I can," John answered ; " for I'd a long 
conversation with two of the leaders. The 
men consider piece-work a bad thing, — that 
is, having a price put on every article made, 
and so the man that works best, and hardest, 
and steadiest, earns the best wages : that's 
the first of their demands, to have this 
method of working put a stop to." 

" It's quite true. Mother," Ned cried. 
" Don't you think that is a somewhat mad- 
looking request?" 

"It seems so to me, indeed; but they 
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must surely have a better reason for it than 
I can judge of," said the mother. 

" Their reason is this : they think all men, 
be they good, or bad, or indifferent workmen, 
should get the same pay; and that that pay 
should be calculated by the value of the best 
man's work ; so that every one would get the 
same wage, and that, not the pay for what 
he has done or can do, but for what the best 
and cleverest workman does." 

" Ridiculous ! " cried Annie. " Would 
mother, or anybody else, pay a bad servant 
as much as a good one, or give the same to 
an indifferent dressmaker as a good one? 
No, no-" 

" That's the argument, however. Men 
working piece-work make more money — 
ergo^ piece-work is bad for the trade at large. 
They forget that in a great variety of trades 
piece-work is general ; to instance one, com- 
positors in printing-oflBices are paid in no 
other way. The next demand is, that over- 
time be put a stop to, — that is, when work's 
pressing, the men engaged on it have been 
kept an hour or two later at night to hasten 
it on ; this, the men say, must be abolished," 
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" And their reason for it is not a bad one, 
to do them justice," said Ned. " They sary^ 
if there was no over-time allowed, many of 
the men that are going about idle mig-lit 
have a chance of work." 

" Truly ; but they forget that ' too many 
cooks spoil the broth,'" said John; "and 
so it would be with this. Well, their third 
demand is, to lessen the number of the ap- 
prentices, and that there should be one for 
so many men only." 

" And," said Edward, " the last is, that 
all such men as our friend here shall be 
incontinently discharged; because, as they 
say, the like of him hasn't the good of the 
trade at heart, that is, will not join their 
Trades' Union, nor countenance a strike. 
Now, Mother, you have heard them all. 
These are the four great points of this 
quarrel; and because the employers will 
not yield, why, the men madly throw up 
their work, and go out, first to play and 
then to starve." 

"Truly, if it lasts long, that's likely 
enough to be the case with many. God 
help the men with families ! it will be a sad 
time for them." 
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*^It is pitiful to think of," said Mr. Arch- 
bold* '^ The poor men have been sadly 
misled, surely?" 

" Oh, as for the men themselves, a little 
starving might do them good," said Annie; 
" but the women, their wives and their chil-r 
dren, it is dreadful to think of them. Did 
you ever see a strike before, Mr. Arnold?" 

" Truly I have, and very pitiful it was. It 
was not of engineers, though," he answered, 
'^but of another trade; and it made, to my 
own knowledge, many desolate homes, and 
caused, as you well say. Miss Annie, great 
suffering, and many deaths among the weak 
and helpless." 

" Come, come ! " Ned said, ^' don't let us 
get mopy over this before it comes. Per- 
haps the men'll think better of it, and repent, 
in time." 

" I feel sure it will come : how long it 
may last, is the question," John said. " The 
men on strike get some help ; but what is 
half or quarter wages — and it never reaches 
even the last — to a family that has lived up 
to the whole of the father's wage ? And even 
that help will weekly become less and less." 

^' Don't men on strike sometimes attempt 
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to meddle with those who are better advised, 
who will not follow their example ? " asked 
Mrs. Archbold, with a little anxiety manifest 
in her tone. 

Ned was standing behind his mother's 
chair, and he made faces and signs that 
John should be careful in his answer; but 
Annie saw his signs, and guessed their 
meaning, though she took no notice then. 

"Indeed, Ma'am," John answered, "I 
don't fear anything, — and I'm a specially 
marked man, and have been warned already ; 
but it's likely they may try to frighten me 
a bit — I dare say they'll try." And the 
strong man laughed. 

" Why should you be marked out more 
than anybody else, — than Ned, for in- 
stance?" Annie asked. 

" For this reason. Miss Annie," was the 
response ; " that they think me more one of 
themselves than Edward : and then I've 
been favoured a little by Mr. Morton ; and 
I'm a stranger; and last, and chiefly, be- 
cause, not only have I over and over again 
refused to join them, but I have even done 
all in my power to prevent others joining 
their Union, both in this town and else- 
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where. Then, being only a plain workman, 
.they'll try what they can do to injure me, 
or to drive me from the town, IVe no 
doubt." 

" Why, it is dreadful to think that men 
should even try to intimidate others," said 
Mrs. Archbold. 

" Truly it is ; but I fear them not. Be- 
sides, I shall be away for a few days. I 
shall, if spared, go home for ten days, per- 
haps; and when I come back, there's no 
saying they may have seen the error of 
their ways, and begun work again. This 
is sure, any way, many of the wildest will 
have gone away to seek employment else- 
where." 

The conversation gradually slid into an- 
other channel, which Annie, for the pur- 
pose of plaguing Ned, carried on with 
vigour for a time. Ned was the very pic- 
ture of impatience, and John could hardly 
keep his gravity as he saw him trying, ever 
and anon, to induce the provoking girl to 
stop. At last, he said — 

" Do have done, now ! and come, let us 
have a walk, this beautiful night. Away, 
Annie, for your bonnet ! and don't you be 
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long, or John'U be sure to see what plagues 
you women are. We won't be long, Mother 
dear," he continued, as Annie ran away for 
her bonnet and shawl; " but the walk will 
do us all good, this bright frosty night." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

A MOONLIGHT WALK. 

Annie did not exactly fulfil her brother's 
prognostications, for she speedily reap- 
peared, shawled and bonneted for the walk, 
but Edward laughingly declared that that 
came to pass simply and solely from the 
fact that she was alone; had there been 
a companion engaged in the same procesg, 
the time would have been doubled at the 
very least. However, they were soon out 
into the cold, quiet street, under the light 
of the brilliant moon, which was now high 
over head, sailing in beauty and glory 
through the deep blue sky, a few light 
fleecy clouds only adding to the beauty of 
the night, and deepening the idea of the 
rapid progress of the bright luminary 
through the heavens. There is very little 
to attract one in the streets of Grasaig. 
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Of course, there is always some pleasure 
in the sight of brightly lighted shops and 
numbers of busy people. Our friends, 
however, are not long detained by these, 
but push through towards the west, to the 
promenade so much liked by them all. 
John was a little in doubt as to where Blue 
Eyes was to be fallen in with ; but Ned 
did not seem to be in any, and in reply 
to a question he answered ambiguously, 
" Where there's a will there's a way," and 
laughed cheerily as he hurried them on. 
Annie seemed inclined to return to the 
topic of their evening's conversation. 

" So you think the men have some just 
causes of complaint," she said to John. 
" Now, tell me what these are ; as for Ned 
there, we'll hardly get any sensible speech, 
or any answer to a reasonable question, for 
some time to come, if at all to-night." 

** Just listen to her," Edward cried. 
" If you're not one of the most provoking 
creatures I know! Don't you think so, 
John? . But fire away, old fellow, per- 
haps I'll learn something from you as we 
go on; anyway, it'll fill up the time." 

"Well, I can see one grievance, inde- 
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pendent altogether of mere shop ones, 
under which all the trades in this town of 
Grasaig labour, and I fancy the men might 
get that remedied without much ado. I 
think it's a pretty considerable one too. 

" Well, let us have it ; let us bear what 
it is?" Edward asked. 

" It's just this. It's the universal practice 
here, in nearly all trades, for the employers 
to keep a couple of days' wages in their 
own hands. I think that's a wrong which 
could be remedied easily." 

" Pooh, pooh ! " Ned answered. " I can't 
think that at aU. Why, when they leave 
the work, they have just so much the more 
money to get, that's all." 

" Yes, but just you think of these men 
that are going out; they won't get their 
two days' wages till a fortnight hence, the 
next pay day. You've known men, Ned, 
paid off at the beginning of a week, have 
to wait, it may be, ten days to get what 
was due to them, however hard up they 
were, haven't you?" 

" That does seem very hard indeed," said 
Annie. 

" It's very hard, and, I fancy, very bad 
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too. When a man has earned his wages I 
think they should be paid him to the 
last farthing. It is expressly forbidden, 
in that Book which all should reverence, 
to keep back the wages of an hireling; and 
rich employers have no more right to break 
that positive command than their men 
have in other things to be disobedient." 

"That's true enough," said Edward; 
" but it is the custom, you know, and it's 
done to make the men more careful." 

" So was it the custom to work by the 
piece, and at over hours, which now they 
repudiate : if they can ask for change of the 
one, why should custom be an argument 
against the other? Let the men have their 
full wages, and encourage them as much 
as possible to save; but let it be a volun- 
tary act, not a compulsory one; besides, 
it's not saving at all." 

" Well, but you see all trades do it ; and if 
we paraphrase the proverb, * What every- 
body says must be true,' what every trade 
does must be right," said Ned. 

" I can't argue with you," Annie said. 
"I fancy the very universality of the 
wrong may cause it to be passed by as a 
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mere matter of course, but it doesn't make 
it right or just." 

" Truly; that's my idea," John answered. 
" It's so usual, that it is only the hard 
pressed or the hard thinking men that 
speak much about it. But, Ned, don't 
you think it's very hard for a rich em- 
ployer to be borrowing from his men the 
matter of two or three hundred pounds, 
and holding that in his own hand from 
year to year, without even paying a penny 
for the use of it?" 

"Pooh, nonsense, man. Two hundred 
pounds. Why, it would take an immense 
lot of men to be able to do that." 

" It's true enough, though. Suppose a 
thousand meii, on the average wage of 
three shillings a day — there you have 
three hundred pounds at once; and there 
are works where the average is more than 
three shillings a day, and the number of 
men employed more than a thousand. So 
you see the masters who follow this sys- 
tem just borrow so much from the poor 
men by — like the despot abroad — 
means of a forced loan. You may call it 
a bonus the men give to get into work, or 
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anything you please; but the &ct is not 
changed. The men are as much their 

creditors as any they have." 

" It is an abominable system," Annie ex- 
claimed, "and you are going to have a 
strike, and this is never mentioned." 

" Yes, indeed. It'll never enter into the 
minds of the leaders, and next pay-day the 
misguided men will get their Ijdng money, 
and so far be content. But I fear we'll tire 
you. Miss Annie, with these things, they 
smell too much of the shop; and 1 know 
you don't greatly admire it. Perhaps 
Edward there will tell us how we're to go ; 
for we're nearly as far as this road will take 
us, I suspect." 

" Oh, let him alone, let him* be pilot. But, 
master Ned, I think you ought to have told 
us where you were going, and you have not 
as yet." 

" I know. But you're not the fiill length 
of your usual stroll yet," Edward answered. 

" Perhaps so, but at the same time one 
likes to know where they are going, how far 
it may be, and how long it wiU take for aU 
that, and whether we're to meet somebody 
into the bargain." 
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" Better leave it all to me, John ; you go 
ahead and give that little girl a good fright ; 
tell her about the way we were hissed to- 
day, and the treatment we both may ex- 
pect," said Ned. 

"Oh, I saw your motions, you were 
afraid mamma would be frightened, and 
now you would like to terrify me, that's it, 
is it? but I don't believe in ghosts, and you 
won't frighten me now with ghosts of 
fears." 

" Possibly, and we'll even hope so," John 
answered. " I don't think there will 
be anything more done than just to 
frighten us; that'll be tried, I'm quite 
sure; but by dinner time on Monday we'll 
know." 

" But how frighten you — in what way ?" 
Annie asked. 

" Why, by threats and reproaches," Ned 
answered. 

" You're inexperienced, master Ned, so 
don't you speak, but attend to your special 
business. Nobody must speak to the man 
at the wheel you know, and you're our 
pilot to-night," was Annie's answer. 

Indeed it now seemed as if Edward was 
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anything but a good pilot, they had as- 
cended to a parallel road running along 
the side of the hill at a considerable height 
above the river, and as they went along Ned 
seemed as if much disappointed, and became 
every moment more fidgety and uneasy. 
Was the tryst of the night to fail, or was it 
possible he had forgotten or mistaken the 
place or the hour? It looked very like it; 
for the last house in the street was in sight, 
and it was some where near it, his "joe" 
was to be. Annie, though not in the secret 
this night, knew quite well where her friend 
would be, and walked quietly on, while 
Ned began to look from side to side, and 
to appear very much nonplussed indeed. 
At last he said : — 

" I must have made some mistake surely ; 
Annie, can you help me?" 

" Well, I see I'll have to take pity upon 
you, but you don't deserve that I should. 
I can guess the place, I fancy, that you 
want." 

"Which house it is puzzles me not a 
little, I must say; I fancy we are far past 
it now." 

" I don't. Let us go on to the next house, 
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I'm sure it will be the right one; but how 
on earth are you to do? " 

" I met the lady of the house one night 
lately, and I'm to call; but it's so stupid to 
have forgotten the proper address." 

" It is only like you. Well, it is very 
pretty, is it not ? I suppose I must now make 
the best of my way home again. You don't 
mean me to wait for you, surely, do you? " 

" Oh, just go along the road there for 
five minutes, I didn't think of that; but 
Maggie said she would be all ready when I 
called. John, there's a good fellow, don't be 
angry, though I've been so thoughtless." 

John had felt very uncomfortable during 
this colloquy, not on his own account, but 
on that of the young girl, who notwith- 
standing her vivacity did not seem to like 
the cool way in which Ned was prepared to 
put them aside, or rather his heedlessness 
and want of thought. However he hastened 
to say — 

" Never mind me ; if Miss Annie is pleased 
to go down the road, X shall be only too 
happy to accompany her." 

" Now, Sir," said Annie, " there is the 
house, though you don't deserve that it 
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should be pointed out to you. We'll give 
you ten minutes, and at the end go home, 
if you haven't appeared then." 

" Very well, I'll be out in time, no fear," 
Ned answered. 

" It would only serve you right to find 
that the bird was flown," said Annie, as she 
went away accompanied by John. The 
strong man felt something as she took his 
arm again which he had never felt before, 
but which, with all the insight she had ob- 
tained of Edward Archbold's feelings, she as 
yet had no key to. 

" Come now," she continued, " tell me 
something of Northumberland. I know 
little of the country, and like much, and 
want much, to hear of country places and 
country things in England. Remember 
that tUl I came here, almost the only hills 
I ever saw were Primrose-hill or Hamp- 
stead-heath. But certainly those across 
the river here are big enough, and there are 
^ plenty of them to warrant me now in say- 
ing I've seen real hills." 

" And you might say they looked very 
cold ones too. Miss Annie. We've plenty 
of wild country, moors, and fells, and wastes 
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in Northumberland; but not such masses 
of mountains as those." 

" Ah, you told me you could see so very 
far from your father's house that I thought 
it must be on a hUl top." 

" Oh, no. It is situated on the top of a 
high sloping bank where it becomes flat for 
miles and miles ; a plateau, it might be called. 
To the front it gradually descends almost 
imperceptibly, so that we can sweep the 
whole country till the eye in the far, far 
distance rests on a range of hills many 
miles within Scotland, which . separate the 
counties of Berwick and Lothian. Imme- 
diately in front, is a steep, precipitous glen, 
thick with trees and bushes ; at the bottom 
flows a deep, silent river famous in Border 
song, and up and down its banks there are 
scenes of gloomy ravine, of woodland, and 
river, and of the pleasant com fields and 
meadows, as fine as any in Britain. Oh, it 
is a lovely spot." 

" Didn't I tell you, you were an enthu- 
siast the other night? Now I see it is not 
for trade only; but for nature as well," 
said Annie, laughing. " But tell me, do you 
know a famous place called Bamborough?" 
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" Very well, Miss Annie. A very pretty- 
place it is, with an old castle on a height 
between the village and the sea. It is a 
very fine place Bamborough, and only ten 
or twelve miles from Outchester." 
*' And so you have no hills then? " 
" Oh, I didn't say that, for there's quite 
as many of them as people want. You have 
surely heard of Cheviot, which is a very 
respectable hill indeed, and there are others 
that I don't know so well, but Cheviot — it 
was the scene of the hunting of Chevy Chase, 
you know — was always on our left hand, 
when we looked out from the farm, so we 
couldn't miss but know it; it was the 
country people's weather-glass. Whenever 
its top was covered with a thick white mist, 
when he had got his night cap on, as the 
people said, then rain was certain. Then 
there is the hill of Flodden, where the 
famous battle was fought, and 

" The flowers o* the forest were a' wede away." 

" Ah, that brings us into the land of 
romance. I suppose your sister, living in 
such a country, will be quite wild about 
those Border stories and poems." 
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" Truly, Fve been so long from home I 
can't say; but I suppose that she looks 
more after her garden and her poultry and 
such like things, than reads poetry. How- 
ever, she does read, for I've seen the books 
when I've been home ; but one has so much 
to do and say during the single week, that 
I never heard her speak of such things, 
and couldn't find an opportunity myself of 
asking her about them. Perhaps it would 
be better and truer to say I never thought 
of it." 

John feels rather abashed at his heed- 
lessness now, and at being so utterly unable 
to say that his sister possessed any accom- 
plishments at all, even the small one of 
knowing the stories and poetry of the 
Borders, her own birthland. But whatever 
Annie Archbold thought, whether it altered 
her views in regard to John's enthusiasm, 
she did not show it. 

The " custom in our country side," John 
continued, "is for the farmer's wife or 
daughter to have the poultry as their own 
peculiar property. Of course, what is re- 
quired for the house all comes off it, but all 
that is sold goes to the one or the other, as 
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the case may be, and Marion now has a 
whole flock of hens, and troops of ducks, 
and peacocks, and other fowls, which she 
looks after and feeds ; then there are people 
who go about the country, called egglers, 
who travel from farm to farm to collect the 
eggs, and buy the fowls, so that there's no 
trouble in the matter at all." 

"A very comfortable thing indeed; I 
should not mind having a flock also. Besides 
the amusement of looking after them, it 
would be a capital way of getting pin- 
money. Oh ! I should manage them capi- 
tally, I have no fear." 

" Truly, I think you would. Then it's 
not uncommon with farmers like my father 
to set aside a lamb or two for the children 
when they are still infants, both for the 
boys and girls ; or, if it suits better to keep 
cattle, perhaps a calf now and then; and 
these are kept and tended just the same as 
the others, but they are the property of the 
children, and the wool, and the butter and 
cheese, and all the produce of them, are 
the children's too. It sometimes happens 
that a young man or a young woman has 
quite a little stock when they come to settle 
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in life for themselves, all obtained in this 
way ; if sheep, perhaps all the progeny of 
one lamb set aside for them when they 
were bom." 

" What a splendid plan ! I had no idea 
there were such customs in our country," 
said Annie, seemingly much interested. 
" It's quite patriarchal, and puts one in 
mind of Abraham, and the others of that 
olden time; at least, we can easily imagine 
that that is just what they did." 

" Why, when you hear. Miss Annie, the 
way in which our shepherds are paid their 
wages, you'll see that much more clearly. 
They get no money, or if any, very very 
little, but they have so many sheep, and 
their feeding, winter and summer, with the 
fanner's flock instead of money. Just paid 
they are as Laban paid Jacob, and very often 
these shepherds become men of substance 
too. Ill-natured, grumbling farmers do 
often say, that however great may be the 
losses in the flock, the shepherd never loses 
any; very Jacob-like that, is it not? " 

" Very much so indeed. Why, what you 
tell me is quite like opening the page of a 
new book; those things are so strange and 
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novel. I don't want to be rude, but I sup- 
pose you'll have flocks and herds yourself, 
Mr. Arnold?" 

" A few, a very few cattle. I gave them 
all up when I made up my mind to be 
an engineer, but my father keeps account 
of them for all that, Marion, I fancy, wiU 
get the value of them, unless some very 
pressing need comes in the way." 

" She is a very fortunate sister, your 
Marion, it would seem." 

" Not more so than she deserves, for 
she's as good as she's bonnie, and that's 
saying a great deal. However, I hope she 
will be well provided for; she's certain to 
be if nothing happens amiss to us. I only 
wish she had some girls of her own age 
near at hand, for the nearest family where 
there's any girls , like herself in age or 
character is fiiUy six miles off, I suppose, so 
that it is only on Sundays, at the Meeting, 
or on very special occasions, that she ever 
sees any one like herself." 

" Oh, that is dreadful. Why don't you 
bring her to keep house for you? — you 
should do so when you come back," Annie 
said rather eagerly, John thought. 
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" I fear that would be impossible, but it 
is worth the thinking of. But here come 
the laggards. Had you, Miss Annie, put 
your threat in force, I fency we should 
have been far up the hill before now." 

" Why, I never thought about them at 
all; just as well for Ned too, for I was very 
angry with him, he's so thoughtless." 

The two parties joined company, with 
the usual hearty kissing between the two 
girls, pleasant enough to themselves, doubt- 
less, but provokingly tantalising to John, if 
not to Edward. They go away down to the 
promenade together, and, in general conver- 
sation, enjoyed for a time the glories of the 
scene under the beautiful moonlight. But 
this night they were doomed to meet with 
rather an unpleasant interruption. After 
having been up and down the parade three 
or four times, and just as they proposed to 
go home, they came all of a sudden upon a 
group of the half-grown lads of the foundry, 
soUie of them apprentices, the others jour- 
neymen, roaming about almost as if they 
were on the watch for some one. Indeed, 
no sooner did they recognise the little party 
than they crowded round them as if to stop 
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their progress, and commenced hooting and 
blaspheming in the most approved style, 
consigning the knobs to a place whose 
name suggests greater heat than pleasant- 
ness, and applying such epithets to all the 
party as not only made the girls very much 
afraid, but caused their very ears to tingle 
with shame and abhorrence* They did not 
luckily proceed to open violence, but they 
obstructed the path, and it required a 
vigorous sweep of John's strong right arm, 
which sent them flying in aU directions 
over the bulwark, to clear the way, and 
permit the friends to reach the open street, 
while the aggressors with a parting salvo 
of oaths skulked away. 

" That's the hansel, as the Scots say," 
said Ned. " Isn't it very nice? " 

" Oh ! it's hornd," said his companion, 
" I fuUy expected they would have taken 
stones and stoned you." 

" Perhaps it may come to that yet, but 
not to-night," said John, thoughtfully. " I 
suggest, however, that we should discon- 
tinue our walks for a time at night, till at 
least we see what they mean to do. It 
would be dreadful to have any of the young 
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ladies hurt, or to be hurt yourself while 
with them." 

" Well, that's very true, but perhaps we 
may be able to change the venue, as the 
lawyers say," Ned answered. " It would 
be very hard indeed, for fear of a parcel 
of fellows like those, to lose the pleasantest 
hour of the whole day, don't you think so, 
Maggie?" he whispered. 

" I don't know that, but they frightened 
me a good deal, and if there is any danger 
it's best to be prudent." 

" We may thank you, Mr. Arnold," 
Annie said, with a slight flutter in her voice, 
"for getting so easily away from those 
ruffians, for they could be no better. I 
never saw such a complete dispersal of a 
crowd before; some of them must have got 
broken heads, I should fancy, for I heard 
them come with great noise upon the 
stones." 

" All the better if they have, the pitiful 
scoundrels; but, as a general rule, people 
who act as they have done have pretty 
hard heads, and receive as little impression 
from the stones as they make upon them." 

After seeing Maggie Barnard home, they 
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set off quickly for their own. John went 
in with the Archbolds for a little, in order 
to re-aasure the mother, for Annie, having 
been considerably afraid, was rather in a 
mood to magnify the annoyance they had 
met with. However, they all settled down 
comfortably at last, and then John took his 
leave, greatly pleased with the whole of the 
night's proceedings, except the fright the 
girls had received, and even that was not 
without its touch of pleasantness too, for 
Annie had clung to him through the whole 
of it, and during all the rest of the walk 
home, as the weak ever do upon the strongs 
whom they trust, which the strong man 
likes to perceive, as a proof that his 
strength and manhood are recognised and 
confided in. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

AFPEAEANCE OF THE POUNDEY AFTER THU 
STRIKE. 

The Monday morning opened duly and 
very, very quietly in the great engine work, 
where able workmen might now be counted 
by tens instead of hundreds. So much for 
the first appearance of the strike. How- 
ever, nobody wondered so much that morn- 
ing about the absentees, many of the men 
nodght not know that the place would be 
open at all; indeed no one could tell what 
had been said by the deputation on the 
Saturday night. Some of the best men 
might yet be in ignorance of the fact that 
their work was waiting them. But all con- 
cluded that breakfast and dinner times 
would certainly show to what length the 
strike was likely to go among the men. 
Among the foremen and officials there was 
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very considerable excitement, and even Mr. 
Morton himself, who, from a sense of his 
own power, was usually so calm, was there 
early, and seemingly anxious. However, 
all went on quietly and smoothly. 

" We won't get back in the forenoon as 
quietly as we came this morning," John 
said ; " the lazy fellows are indulging them- 
selves this morning with a long sleep, but 
they'll make up for the quietness and peace 
of this time by and by, there's little doubt 
of that." 

" Perhaps so, we'll soon see that," Ned 
replied ; " but what a melancholy sight these 
empty shops and silent machines are, aren't 
they? I didn't fancy half so many would 
have gone out as there seems to be." 

"We'll have more at work before the 
day's done, never fear." 

"I hope so, indeed; it's quite shocking 
this quietness after the stir one usually sees 
and hears. I declare I can't work half so 
well, and I can believe the story of Lord 
Napier, who disturbed, as he fancied, in his 
calculations for a long time by a mill, at 
last bought and stopped it, and when all 
was done and all was quiet found that he 
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couldn't calculate at all without the usual 
clack, clack of the hopper, and therefore 
had to get it set agoing again. So I dare-v 
say most of us feel this morning." 

*• Truly, what has become use and wont 
with any one is missed greatly. But there 
goes the bell any way. Look out for squalls 
as you go home, or, what perhaps is more 
likely, as you come back. It is a blessing 
that there are even so many of us at work* 
it will give us individually a better chance, 
by dividing the attention of the outsiders, 
I fancy." 

"Why, John, that's but cold comfort." 

" Tridy it is, but it's better than none; 
we shan't be so apt to be picked out; and 
yet the number who have come to work 
may just provoke the men the more. A 
little while wiU teU." 

In the street, in front of the work, a few 
men were gathered as they went out, more 
however as if to note the appearance of 
things than with present purpose of annoy- 
ance. There were a few hisses, some very 
coarse and ugly expressions and curses, as 
the steady decent men filed out into the 
street, and separated each to his abode. It 
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appeared as if the plan of molestation — 
if such was to be attempted — had not yet 
been definitely decided upon, and that these 
men were only indulging their own evil 
feelings, and not acting on any settled pur- 
pose. One thing John noticed, that while 
there were among them many with whose 
faces he was quite familiar, there were also 
others that he knew did not belong to the 
work at all, showing that they must be spies 
from the head-quarters of the Union. 

" There's the beginning," he said to Ned ; 
" but it's not here in front of the work and 
in a wide open street that they'll be most 
dangerous. There are too many eyes upon 
them here during the day, any way. It's 
in by-comers, at odd times, they'll be most 
vicious. It's a mercy that both your road 
and mine is so clear and open." 

" Likely enough, but you'll see soon, if 
Mr. Morton don't take some steps to pro- 
tect these decent men, I'm much mistaken, 
that's all." 

At home Ned was waited for very anxi- 
ously; two or three times Annie was de- 
sirous of setting out to see if the street was 
quiet, but her mother overruled her purpose; 
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the episode of the Saturday night had 
greatly — much more than eitiier mother or 
sister cared to show — alarmed them, and 
they were naturally very desirous to know 
if all had gone well. Ned laughed at their 
fears, but at the same time gave them such 
an account of the state of matters as did 
not tend greatly to comfort them. 

"It is quite impossible to tell to what 
length the men may go," he said, " at least 
for some time to come. We must have 
patience and wait for the end of their mad- 
ness. Depend upon it the masters in 
Grasaig will do all they can to defend their 
men." 

" That isn't very encouraging, Ned," his 
mother said; " why should the men need to 
be defended?" 

" Well, perhaps it isn't comforting, it is 
the case none the less; but I hope I shall 
have a better account to give you at night. 
I must be off now." 

There were very many more men standing 
about the street comers and close mouths 
near to the foundry than usual, or than 
there had been in the morning, and they 
watched closely all that came up, hissing, 
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and, where they could do so safely, hustling 
those they knew to be " knobs/' and looHn^ 
with jealous eye on every artisan who ap 
proached. It was clear that they could not 
distinguish as yet, among the mixed multi- 
tude which flowed along, who were for the 
strike and who against it. On the coun- 
tenances of many of them there was an ex- 
pression of care and pain, as if at once they 
did not like to oppose their fellow-artisans, 
and at the same time could not afford to be 
idle; perhaps the helpless wives and bairns 
at home were tugging at their heart-strings. 
John saw one or two of the men who had 
been at work in the morning laid hold of as 
they came up, and heard as he passed the 
urgent entreaties they made to be allowed 
to go ; while, on the other hand, the men 
on strike, with all the arguments in their 
power, pressed them to come out. As yet 
they apparently contented themselves with 
persuasions* and reproaches, but both of 
these they used freely where they thought 
they would be effectual. How this contest, 
in many of the cases, would turn out John 
could not stay to see, but he feared much 
for the firmness of some of the men, whUe 
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Others, like himself, known as decided men, 
hastened to their work, heeding neither the 
derision nor the opprobrious epithets with 
which they were greeted. 

An incident happened as John, Ned, and 
some of the other steady workmen came to 
the gate, which showed that even the ap- 
prentices had been acted upon, and were 
discontented, and both desirous and ready 
to follow the example of the older men. 
It seemed that Mr. Morton had engaged a 
lad who had served part of his time in 
another work, and thereby greatly dis- 
pleased the youths and boys of his own 
factory. This morning the rash youths, 
excited perhaps by the crowd without, re- 
solved that this lad should not be permitted 
to work with them; so they set upon him, 
urging hhn in the first place to leave the 
work; when they saw he was firm, they 
proceeded to threats, and then at last by 
open violence and ill-usage expelled him 
from the yard, without other effect than 
this, that Mr. Morton, determined to make 
the ringleaders an example for such insub- 
ordination, called in the police, who already 
in more than usual numbers were in the 
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neighbourhood, and sent six of the chief 
offenders to prison. It might and ought 
to have been a warning to the men, and 
indeed seemed to have such an effect for 
the moment, for the majority dispersed to 
ftccompany the delinquents to the Bridewell, 
and the others, after a careful picket had 
been set at every gate of the work, spread 
far and wide over the town the fact of this 
decided procedure. 

"Well, old boy," said Ned to John, 
"what do you think of that now; sharp 
practice, ain't it?" 

" Tinily ; but not a bit sharper than the 
conduct of these fellows deserved. Why, 
that young lad is only here as an appren- 
tice, and what have they to do with whether 
he has been all his time in this work or 
not, I should like to know? " 

" Oh ! they're just copying their elders," 
Ned answered. " It isn't at all likely they'd 
ever have thought of such a thing but for 
that stir out of doors. It's likely enough 
they might have made the lad very uncom- 
fortable with their persecutions, but it's 
the strike that has brought out this. Rely 
upon it, they'U have to cool their heels for 
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some considerat^le time in a place they 
won't half like before they're done." 

"Perhaps so; but do you see how many 
more men there are here this forenoon: 
only it's just as I feared it would be ; there's 
two or three that were here in the morning 
that haven't come back; you noticed them 
in tow with the others as we came along, 
did you not?" 

" Yes, I did; there's always some timor- 
ous, fearful men to be found, poor fellows; 
but perhaps they may pluck up some cour- 
age yet before the day is over." 

It was quite true the numbers had more 
than doubled, and though the contrast was 
still great between the appearance of the 
work in former times and now, it was not 
so marked as in the morning. Mr. Morton 
in the meantime was not idle: before the 
dinner hour all the walls in the neighbour- 
hood of the work were placarded with large 
biUs, warning the men on strike, and offer- 
ing a reward for the apprehension of any 
one annoying or threatening his men ; tell- 
ing also that the place was open to all well- 
disposed workmen, and that such men he 
would protect to the utmost. Later in the 
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day the magistrates spoke out to the same 
purpose. Though it was only the first day 
of the strike, quiet, decent, well-thinking 
people became alarmed. In Grasaig there 
were now thousands of men voluntarily 
idle, and those skilled artisans, and very 
many more of the labourers, the unskilled, 
were thrown out of work per force, because 
of the strike of the former. Political feel- 
ings ran very high likewise at this time. 
Advocates of the physical force school of 
Chartists were to be found in every town; 
and in one excited as was Grasaig, meetings 
of the most violent character might be looked 
for, especially as amongst the engineers — 
though it would be perhaps wrong to say 
that the majority were Chartists of that 
platform — there could be no doubt that a 
few weeks' or months' starvation would 
lead them up even to that point. Had the 
population of Paris been better fed at the 
time of the great revolution, the dreadful 
excesses then perpetrated would most pro- 
bably never have happened. Far be it 
from us to liken the English skilled artisan 
of even twenty or thirty years ago, with 
the starving hordes of Paris in 1789 ; at the 
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same time we must remember that these 
trade unions were in a great measure com- 
posed of politicians of the wildest character, 
and that by many of them doctrines of a 
most pernicious nature, both morally and 
politically, were openly promulgated. Little 
wonder, therefore, that the magistrates of 
the good town thought it necessary to take 
strict precautions, and to issue proclama- 
tions and warnings to the people. 
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